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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE FOURTH YEAR 


The ways in which Negro History Week was celebrated 
this year did not differ so widely from the manner of the 
observance of previous years; but the increasing number of 
participants among persons recently becoming interested 
was the outstanding fact in this fourth observance. With 
two exceptions some one in the Department of Education 
of every State with considerable Negro population invited 
the attention of the public school teachers to this celebra- 
tion and distributed the literature. This cooperation came 
in response to an appeal of the Director in a letter to these 
State authorities requesting their cooperation. He em- 
phasized the fact that while every intelligent person should 
study general history no man can be inspired to make the 
most of himself unless he learns the story of his own fel- 
lows who have demonstrated the possibilities of the group 
to which he belongs. 

The immediate result was an unusually large number 
of calls for literature and for more detailed explanation 
of the celebration to those participants who recently had 
been reached. Many were anxious to know when and where 
such a movement started; and it had to be explained that 
the Director of the Association for the Study of Negro 
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Life and History inaugurated it in February, 1926, as the 
best means to invite attention to the record of the Negro 
and to secure adequate support to prosecute the study of 
the long neglected aspects of this history. As a result of 
this information thus disseminated there developed a gen- 
eral feeling that the effort is a commendable one deserving 
public support. 

The celebration as carried out was largely the work 
of the schools and churches. The teachers informed their 
pupils, and the pastors told the people the story. Lodges 
and fraternities likewise became interested and conveyed 
the thought to their constituencies. Almost every one, then, 
had a chance to be reminded of a thing uppermost in the 
minds of a large number of thinking people. The greatest 
publicity was given the effort by the press, especially such 
weeklies as The Philadelphia Tribune, The Baltimore Com- 
monwealth, The Chicago Defender, The Palmetto Leader, 
The Tampa Bulletin, The Washington Eagle, and The Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide. Mr. P. B. Young, and Mr. Robert 
J. Nelson, editors of the last mentioned papers, gave con- 
siderable space not only to the notices of such exercises, 
but undertook in their editorial columns to interpret the 
significance of the celebration in the development of the 
youth and also to arouse more interest in a whole-hearted 
public support of the Association. 

The interest manifested by the dailies was not general, 
but wherever a reporter became interested or the public 
exercises proved to be impressive, notice was taken of these 
events throughout the parts where the Negro population is 
most numerous. The newspapers of the South were espe- 
cially obliging in this respect. Other persons interested in 
the promotion of the whole truth, however, directed to this 
effort the attention of the people in general. A few schools 
in parts of the country where the Negro population is not 
considerable also became interested and asked for litera- 
ture bearing on Negro life and history. Some of such 
schools as did not actually participate in the celebration 
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did inform their students of the fact that Negro History 
Week was being observed and explained to them its signi- 
ficance. Notices of the celebration were carried in some of 
the extensively circulated school periodicals in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New England, and the West. 

While the area most thoroughly touched was that 
covered by the dense Negro population, where schools 
could be used to reach the multitude, the territory interested 
was in no sense thus restricted. If the public schools be- 
cause of lack of Negro pupils failed to manifest interest 
in the celebration, Negro churches and social welfare 
agencies in such places became still more active for this 
very reason. The community centers called their workers 
to the task, uplift organizations took it up as a part of 
their program, and fraternal associations entered upon it 
with enthusiasm. In the churches where young people’s 
societies are ever active the problem was easily solved. 
They readjusted their topics to provide for a discussion 
of the achievements of Negroes. Churches with literary 
societies easily harmonized their efforts with the celebra- 
tion. They drilled the youth for special exercises and called 
upon speakers for informing addresses as a climax for 
such occasions. In centers long accustomed to such efforts 
it was possible here and there to present creditably a pag- 
eant or play depicting Negro life and history. 

The dramatization exercises, however, were carried out 
to better effect among the Negro schools, for there a larger 
number could be interested and more time could be given to 
rehearsals. Schools thus aroused, however, suffered from 
the dearth of plays suitable for this celebration. In the 
first place, only a few have been written because there has 
not been very much of such a demand. Most of such plays 
which have been published, moreover, are adapted only to 
the capacity of persons of considerable theatrical ability, 
and at the same time they either hold the Negro up to ridi- 
cule or embitter him against his oppressors. The schools 
need plays depicting Negro life according to the facts in 
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the case that facts and facts only may speak for themselves. 
Some persons have made considerable use of ‘‘Out of the 
Dark’’ and ‘‘Ethiopia at the Bar of Justice.’’ These plays, 
however, have never been extensively circulated. Others 
have undertaken the impossible for a school in trying to 
stage a pageant depicting the life of the Negro in Africa, 
the enslavement of the race, the struggle for freedom, 
emancipation, and the battle for social justice, all at the 
same time. Such a pageant is too long and usually breaks 
down both with respect to execution and the impression 
it leaves. What the children need is a series of plays each 
dramatizing certain aspects of Negro history or depicting 
the characteristics of the race in short snappy fashion. They 
should not be made too serious, and they should not be 
spoiled with too much revenge or hate. 

During this celebration, therefore, the Director has kept 
this need in mind. Endeavoring to supply this demand, 
he witnessed all such plays accessible to him and requested 
copies of such from various parts of the country. For- 
tunately a considerable number of them have been thus col- 
lected, and they will be edited for publication by a com- 
mittee on dramatics cooperating with the Director. The 
plan, then, is to bring out this collection in book form to 
be extensively circulated in time for adequate preparation 
for next year. Persons who have suggestions or who have 
plays for consideration are urged to send them to the 
national office at their earliest convenience. A proper grada- 
tion of these plays is required. Some may be of the simple 
order for children in the elementary schools. Others may 
be of the more involved sort for students in high schools. 
No attempt will be made to meet the requirements of col- 
lege dramatics. It is believed that plays already published 
will supply that need. 

Representatives of young people’s societies have real- 
ized that attention should be directed to the achievements 
of the Negro not only during the second week of February 
but throughout the year. They have emphasized during this 
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celebration, therefore, the need for a collection of biographi- 
cal sketches in the language of children, a book from which 
they may take at each Sunday meeting, facts of Negro 
achievement to illustrate from life the religious topic which 
they will discuss. Whether or not such a thing is feasible is 
a different story, but it well illustrates the all but universal 
interest in the past of the Negro and the good purposes 
which the celebration of Negro History Week has served. 
If all of the public schools were permitted to teach the 
achievements of the Negro as they do those of the Mesopo- 
tamian, the Greek, the Roman, or the Teuton, such an ex- 
pedient would be unnecessary; but until the teaching of 
the past of one race gives place to the teaching of the record 
of all, some such devices will be resorted to by the thinkers 
of the group. 

This celebration, however, has shown that the possibility 
of putting Negro history into the curriculum is not a far 
distant prospect. The effort has already resulted in the 
limited use of six books on the Negro as text, in certain 
public schools. One of these books, The Negro in Our His- 
tory, is thus used here and there in twenty-one States. Dr. 
G. R. Simpson’s Toussaint Louverture, is as an optional 
textbook in French for the high schools in the District of 
Columbia and in several colleges. Kerlin’s Negro Poets 
and Their Poems, is studied as a text in poetry in a number 
of high schools and colleges. African Myths has been 
adopted by boards of education in cities of Arkansas, West 
Virginia, and Maryland. Negro Makers of History has 
been accepted in these very places, and like The Negro in 
Our History, has been adopted by the Board of Education 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Inasmuch as two of these books 
adapted especially to the use of children in the elementary 
schools have recently appeared, it cannot now be indicated 
how extensively they may be used. It is encouraging that 
the increasing interest in this direction has been attested 
by the fact that as many as six Southern States have taken 
under advisement the question of adopting these books for 
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use in the public schools. Others bound by law which re- 
quires adoption only at certain periods will consider the 
matter officially when bids for school books are again in 
order. 

The celebration, too, has developed another problem 
along with that of the adoption of suitable textbooks. Who 
will teach Negro history when it is made a part of the cur- 
riculum? Teachers now in charge of the schools and col- 
leges know very little about it. What information they 
have in this field is just about what the laymen may obtain 
in reading magazine articles or newspaper accounts of 
Negroes or what they may happen to glean from hearing 
a eulogy or oration on Negro achievement. Negro history 
was not required of our teachers when they were in school, 
and they cannot be blamed for knowing less of this than of 
other things. To meet this need the State Department of 
Education of North Carolina has taken the advanced step 
of allowing teachers credit toward a certificate for ex- 
tension work which they may do in Negro history. They 
recite from textbooks to an instructor once or twice a week 
to ground themselves thoroughly in this neglected part of 
their education. 

Other groups of teachers and branches of the Associa- 
tion are working in a different way toward the same end. 
In such circles they designate some one as an instructor 
and pay the required fees for him to take a course in the 
Home Study Department of the Association. As the lesson 
sheets prepared by this student instructor are returned to 
him with corrections and suggestions he develops the nec- 
essary power to direct the study of his group or circle. 
Teachers in colleges who as a result of this movement have 
been required to give instruction in Negro life and history, 
have also taken courses in the Home Study Department 
and report satisfactory results in thereafter instructing 
their students. 

In a different way the movement has stimulated teachers 
of white children to learn a little about the Negro. Some 
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of them are buying books on the subject. At liberal centers 
their superintendents occasionally urge them to acquaint 
themselves with the Negro and his problems. In the train- 
ing schools of the South, however, more is being done 
through such courses as ‘‘The Negro Problem’? or ‘‘Inter- 
racial Relations.’’ In these things there is much pretense 
or sham, but some of these people are actually approach- 
ing the question scientifically. White educators are saying 
to their students that they are not prepared to work in the 
South unless they are informed on Negro life and history. 











THE NEGRO AS A LOCAL BUSINESS MAN 


I. THE STATUS PRIOR TO 1865 


In more than one sense the Negro in business is not 
exactly a recent development. The Negro in Africa was 
known as a sharp trader, and the evil effects of slavery 
did not always eradicate this tendency in the natives 
brought to America, although the institution undoubtedly 
destroyed the initiative in most Negroes. The economic 
system of the South, however, was such that a few Negroes 
had the chance to learn by observation and a still smaller 
number by actual participation in business. The inability 
of the aristocratic class to see dignity in labor saddled upon 
that section a double cost in business. To each position 
requiring the least manual labor were assigned two per- 
sons, a white man who actually held the position and re- 
ceived the income therefrom and a Negro who did practi- 
cally all of the work which the position required. For 
example, the clerk in a store would meet the customers, 
politely inquire what they wanted, and discuss prices with 
them, after which the Negro would be told to measure the 
cloth or weigh the amount of flour or bacon required. 

Some of the richest merchants and the prosperous 
planters, however, did not go about things in this way. In 
positions requiring more labor than clerical skill, Negroes 
were generally used. In a few positions in which the situa- 
tion was just the reverse exceptional Negroes were also 
used. There arose no objection to the use of Negroes in 
such capacities until about a century ago when the slaves 
began to indulge too freely in servile insurrections. It was 
believed that these disturbances were caused by abolition 
literature; and it was contended that some of these Negroes 
would never have learned to read, if they had not been 
thus trained for business or if they had not learned by busi- 
ness experience. It was also said and actually proved that 
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Negroes assembling at their own places of business, dis- 
cussed and devised measures for their liberation. Some 
of the States, therefore, passed laws prohibiting the use 
or employ of slaves in any business whatsoever in which a 
knowledge of reading or writing was required.* 


This, however, was not the end of the ante bellum Negro 
in business. It tended to eliminate the slaves in most places 
and handicapped the free Negroes; but such regulations 
did not always apply to the latter because of their higher 
status, their influential connections, and the ties of blood 
which often brought to their rescue the richest men in the 
community. Even the slaves sometimes evaded the opera- 
tion of such laws; for the master, often a law unto him- 
self, would use his bondmen to suit his convenience. As 
late as the decade immediately preceding the Civil War, 
Isaiah T. Montgomery, the slave of Joseph Davis, the 
brother of Jefferson Davis, was privately educated by his 
master as the accountant of his plantation in spite of a 
specific law of Mississippi prohibiting such instruction or 
such use of slaves. In large urban communities of the 
South, moreover, these hostile measures were generally 
ignored or evaded by business men.’ 


Certain enterprises managed by Negroes, then, con- 
tinued down to the Civil War in spite of a changing attitude 
toward the enslaved. The lines of business in which the 
Negroes tended to endure were those in which hard labor or 
menial service was required. No one seriously objected to 
the Negroes doing what most white men did not care to do. 
The free Negro business man in the slaveholding district, 
moreover, had a better chance in cities where his own people 
living in the ghetto offered an opportunity for exploitation. 
Such groups developed at points like Baltimore, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 

1The Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, Aug. 30, 1822; The City Gazette 


and Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 21, 1822; Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, chapter VII. 


* Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, chapter XI. 
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New Orleans. These free Negroes constituting a commun- 
ity within a community often had to be supplied with the 
necessities from stores nearer to them than those in the 
distant business sections of the cities. Before the foreign 
white merchants saw the possibilities of this local trade 
it was controlled by enterprising free Negroes. The free 
Negro began to lose it even before the Civil War, not so 
much because of a lack of efficiency but largely on account 
of a half free status carrying numerous social and economic 
handicaps which the white merchant never had to face.® 


Some instances of the ante bellum Negro in business 
will be worth while here in determining the significance of 
these efforts. In almost all of the Southern cities the 
Negroes were the barbers, butchers, mechanics and artisans. 
They made and sold boots, shoes, and clothing on a small 
scale. They also kept popular restaurants, cafes, and ho- 
tels. This condition obtained especially in the Southeast. A 
Negro in Charleston built up such a profitable business in 
making sails that he could buy slaves to assist him in the 
work. Creighton, another Negro business man in that city, 
accumulated considerable wealth which he devoted to the 
colonization of Negroes in Liberia. A Negro in business 
for ten years in Huntsville, Alabama, accumulated a small 
fortune which he also spent on African colonization. Jehu 
Jones, another enterprising Negro of Charleston was the 
proprietor of one of its most popular hotels. In 1833 
Solomon Humphries was a prosperous grocer in Macon, 
Georgia, worth about twenty thousand dollars and had more 
credit than any other merchant in town. A free woman of 
color ran one of the most popular taverns in New Orleans 
during these years while others of her group had stores 
of all descriptions. Thomy Lafon, of the same city, accum- 
ulated there real estate to the amount of almost half a 
million dollars.* 

Considered from the point of view of having more free- 


* Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 253-254. 
*Ibid., 247-248. 
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dom, the free Negro in the North had a better chance to 
develop in business than his brother in the South. For 
several reasons, however, the Negro business man in the 
North was hardly any better off than he was in the South. 
In the first place, there were only a few Negroes in the 
North, and in the scattered state the number found in a 
community did not suffice for the support which local busi- 
ness required. Because of the antagonism of trades un- 
ions in the North, moreover, the Negroes were forced mainly 
into menial service which did not pay as much as Negro 
mechanics and artisans were earning in the South. The 
income of the Negroes in Northern communities being much 
in kind, too, was rendered still more inadequate to sup- 
port local enterprises. Besides, in the North where busi- 
ness was better developed, requiring more efficiency and 
capital than in smaller urban communities of the South, the 
Negro had still less chance to figure in the business world. 
Furthermore, when near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the German and Irish immigrating into this country 
drove the Negroes even out of menial service in many 
Northern cities, business among Negroes became a far dis- 
tant prospect. The riotous condition in which the immi- 
grants kept such cities because of their competition with 
Negro labor often broke up Negro businesses which had 
been prosperous for years. In some e¢ases entire Negro 
communities had to move out to more congenial places in 
the North or to Canada.’ Inasmuch as business requires 
time, even generations, to become well established, this may 
account in some measure for the failure of the Northern 
free Negroes to develop very far in this direction. 
Notwithstanding these untoward conditions, however, 
the Northern Negro here and there showed that he could 
make opportunities and triumph over apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. Joseph C. Cassey and William Platt 
became enterprising lumber merchants in Western New 
York; Henry Topp came forward as a leading merchant 
* Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, chapters II and III. 
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tailor in Albany; and Henry Scott of New York City, 
founded and promoted for a number of years one of the 
most successful pickling establishments in that metropolis. 
Along with him arose Edward V. Clark, a prosperous 
jeweler, and Thomas Downing, a caterer. Other successful 
caterers in New York City were Cornelia Gomez, Jacob Day, 
David Roselle, Katie Ferguson, Peter Van Dyke, and Bos- 
ton Crummell, the father of Alexander Crummell.? The 
Negroes of Philadelphia had taxable property to the amount 
of $350,000 in 1832, $359,626 worth in 1837, and $400,000 
worth in 1847. Much of this property consisted of the ac- 
cumulations of successful caterers like Robert Bogle, Peter 
Augustin, the Prossers, Thomas J. Dorsey, Henry Jones, 
and Henry Minton.’ Five hundred of these Negroes were 
mechanics, and a considerable number ranked as business 
men. Among the latter were James Forten, a sail manu- 
facturer, Joseph Casey, a broker, and Stephen Smith, a 
lumber merchant. William Goodrich of York was investing 
in railroad stock. Benjamin Richards of Pittsburgh was 
accumulating wealth in the butchering business, and Henry 
M. Collins of the same city was developing a real estate 
enterprise of considerable proportions.*® 


‘In the Northwest Territory, where many free Negroes 
from the South were colonized,’’ says Dr. C. G. Woodson, 
‘their achievements in business were no less significant. 
David Jenkins, of Columbus, Ohio, was then a wealthy 
painter, glazier, and paperhanger. One Hill of Chillicothe 
was its leading tanner and currier. In Cincinnati, where, 
as a group, the Negroes had their best opportunity they 
acquired by 1840, $228,000 of real estate. Out of this group 
in Cincinnati came some very useful Negroes. Among them 
may be mentioned Robert Harlan, the horseman; A. V. 
Thompson, the tailor; J. Presley and Thomas Ball, con- 
tractors; and Samuel T. Wilcox, the merchant, who was 

* Washington, The Negro in Business, 39. 

*Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, 34-35. 

* Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 254-255. 
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worth $60,000 in 1859. There were among them two other 
successful Negroes, Henry Boyd and Robert Gordon. Boyd 
was a Kentucky freedman who helped to overcome the pre- 
judice in Cincinnati against Negro mechanics by inventing 
and exploiting a corded bed. The demand for this bed was 
extensive throughout the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. He 
had a creditable manufacturing business in which he em- 
ployed twenty-five men. 

‘‘Robert Gordon, the other Negro there,’’ continues this 
historian, ‘‘was doubtless a more interesting character. He 
was born the slave of a rich yachtsman in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. His master placed him in charge of a coal yard. 
He managed it so faithfully that his owner gave him all 
of the slack resulting from the handling of the coal. Sell- 
ing this to local manufacturers, he thereby accumulated 
thousands of dollars in the course of time. He purchased 
himself in 1846; and, after inspecting several Negro settle- 
ments in the North, went into the coal business in Cincin- 
nati. Having then about $15,000, Gordon made much more 
progress in this coveted enterprise than his competitors de- 
sired. They thereupon reduced the price of coal so as to 
make it unprofitable for Gordon to continue in the business. 
He was shrewd enough to fill all of his orders at the white 
coal yards by making his purchases through mulattoes who 
could pass for white. Soon there followed a general freez- 
ing on the Ohio River, which made it impossible to bring 
coal to Cincinnati. Gordon then sold out his supply at 
advanced prices. This so increased his wealth that he was 
later in a position to invest extensively in United States 
bonds during the Civil War and afterward in real estate 
on Walnut Hills in Cincinnati.’”* 


Il. THE SITUATION AFTER 1865 
The emancipation of the Negroes, of course, marked an 
epoch in their economic development. They were made 
free at least nominally by the Thirteenth Amendment, and 
® Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 260-261. 
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the Fourteenth together with the laws of various States 
granted them the right to acquire and inherit property, to 
sue and be sued, and to enter upon any occupation they de- 
sired. While there has been much discussion of the right 
of franchise as unwisely granted to the freedmen by the 
Fifteenth Amendment there has been no effort among legis- 
lators to annul their economic rights except in the peonage 
districts.*° One, therefore, might be misled in thinking that 
the Negro in 1865 had for the first time his unusual oppor- 
tunity in business, and that it is his fault that he has not 
risen rapidly in the business world. A mere legal grant of 
a thing, however, does not mean that it will be immediately 
enjoyed. Public opinion is often more binding than law. 
In spite of legal efforts to the contrary conditions of long 
standing cannot be easily changed since people are accus- 
tomed to do one day what they did the day before. 


It happened in this very way with the Negro in busi- 
ness. The mere opportunity for a larger number to go 
into business did not mean that they would avail themselves 
of it. To succeed in anything one must have an urge in 
that direction. The large majority of Negroes had been so 
situated that they could not think of themselves as having 
possibilities in business. The number found in business 
for years after the emancipation, therefore, did not far ex- 
ceed the number thus engaged before the Civil War; and 
the few who thus set themselves up in communities where 
neither others nor their own people had observed Negroes 
operating in this field, did not easily sueceed. They could 
hardly expect whites to abandon their former connections to 
patronize novices in business; and the freedmen themselves 
could not easily abandon the thought that the white business 
man was more reliable and could give the most in return for 
one’s money. The Negroes had been educated along these 
lines during slavery, and it was very difficult to get rid of 

* Reference is made here to the fact that, according to the findings of 


investigators of the Federal Government, Negroes are still in slavery in 
certain rural districts. 
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such education in a few years. New leaders in the economic 
world, of course, sought to eradicate such an idea, but in the 
long struggle the Negro business man with limited capital 
usually failed because of such unfair competition. 

The lack of capital, too, was more than a contributing 
cause of the slow development of the Negro in business. 
It may be considered the real cause. Money was scarce in 
the South during these years. Impoverished by a devastat- 
ing war, the South took so long to recuperate that students 
of economic history often speak of this ordeal as passing 
through a ‘‘dark age.’’ Business men of the South well 
known in their group had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
capital for their enterprises. It was out of the question, 
then, for untried Negroes in business to be more success- 
ful in financing their projects. During the reconstruction 
period, moreover, the Negroes in a sense were crowded out 
of business by the most intelligent and aristocratic whites of 
the South. Some of them suffering from disabilities on ac- 
count of participation in the War for Southern Indepen- 
dence, and others disinclined to participate in polities with 
Negroes, went into business whenever they could obtain 
adequate funds. They opened stores, started factories, and 
built railroads to develop the resources of the South. Many 
of these enterprises failed for lack of capital, but practically 
all of the business of the South remained in the hands of 
the few whites who succeeded. The Negroes then served 
largely as the laboring element in practically the same situa- 
tion in which they were before their emancipation except 
that they worked for wages or toiled disadvantageously as 
tenants. Inasmuch as such wages were generally low 
during these years there was little chance for the Negroes 
to accumulate capital from such earnings, and the Negroes 
of that day had not developed anything like the coopera- 
tive spirit in pooling their savings. Furthermore, it was 
hard for one freedman to become reconciled to the idea of 
seeing one get too far ahead of the other. Of course, there 
was nothing exceptional in seeing the Negro in such busi- 
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ness as that of a barber, cleaner, or caterer, in which the 
free people of color figured before the Civil War. They kept 
such business for a long time after that sectional conflict, 
but bigger business made inroads on these.” 

During this period, however, the Negro in business tried 
to make a little improvement. James Tate was running a 
fine grocery in Atlanta in 1866, which became the nucleus of 
properties amounting to $60,000; Willis Murphy and G. H. 
Morgan followed in his footsteps; Moses Calhoun was 
equally successful at the same time with his lunch room; 
one Cargile took up the undertaking business in that city 
about 1870 only to be outstripped in this field a few years 
later by the prosperous D. T. Howard; Alexander Hamilton 
began his career as a contractor in 1875; C. C. Cater, Peter 
Eskridge, H. A. Rucker, Charles McHenry, Peter Moyer, 
Jake McKinley, and one Rivers were laying foundations for 
enterprise of much promise. Negroes in South Carolina 
owned and conducted as many as forty-nine stores in 1880; 
and William Taylor, one of these business men, had such 
a large trade in his grocery at Columbia that he had to call 
in the police on Saturdays to handle the crowd. In 1890 
there were 1,068 Negroes in Virginia classified as mer- 
chants. In Williamsburg, Virginia, Samuel Harris kept a 
large store throughout the reconstruction and readjustment 
periods, doing a business of more than $50,000 a year. This 
enabled him to have his own vessel for shipping goods and 
to acquire real estate in Newport News, Norfolk, and Rich- 
mond.** Warren C. Coleman began dealing in rags, bones 
and old iron in Concord, North Carolina, in 1876, and built 
up a creditable business valued at $100,000 in 1881." 

At the same time a few ambitious freedmen were under- 
taking larger things. In 1868 enterprising Virginia Negroes 
organized a Home Building Fund and Loan Association. 


“Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, 120. 

™ Taylor, The Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction, 68. 

*The Journal of Negro History, XI, 375, and Richings, Evidence of 
Progress Among Colored People, 300-301, 

* Richings, Evidence of Progress Among Colored People, 301-304. 
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In 1871 M. R. DeMortie organized in Richmond a company 
which established a sassafras oil factory.” With John M. 
Langston as president, certain Negroes started in 1875, the 
Richmond Land and Financial Association. In 1880 the 
Mount Alto Mining and Land Company of Virginia was 
established with an authorized capital of not less than $5,000 
nor more than $500,000 to acquire 100,000 acres of land, the 
timber and minerals of which would be developed in the 
interest of Negroes.** These corporations, however, did 
not live. 


The emancipation of the whole race in 1865 made much 
less change in the status of the Negro in business in the 
North than in the South. With the exception of the grant 
of civic rights which theretofore had been generally with- 
held, the Negroes in the North had nothing new in their 
life. The unprecedented industrial development of the 
North and West during this period, moreover, tended to 
leave the small Negro business man behind, and the rise 
of the railroads at the expense of the steamboat lines threw 
out of employment a large number of Negroes who as 
waiters and stewards had earned money to go into business 
for themselves at points along the Ohio and Mississippi. 
For a long time, the Negroes of Cincinnati, for example, had 
less business after 1865 than they had before the Civil 
War. Some few places in the North, moreover, might have 
supported Negroes in business had it not been for the all 
but break-up of certain of their communities as a result of 
the rush of Negro carpet-baggers to the South immediately 
after the enfranchisement of the freedmen. They believed 
that among such large numbers of their group, the educated 
Negroes of the North would have a much better chance in 
all things.”” 


The most numerous business men among Negroes in the 
North, then, were barbers, caterers, and restaurant keepers 


“The Richmond Whig, Aug. 4, 1871. 
“The Richmond Dispatch, Feb. 11, 1880. 
* Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, 123-125. 
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as they were before the Civil War. In these, as formerly, 
there were those who were outstanding such as John S. 
Trower, and Andrew F. Stevens, enterprising caterers of 
Philadelphia after 1870; Charles H. Smiley successfully 
operating in the same business in Chicago after 1880; W. H. 
Smith, William A. Heyliger, William E. Cross, Charles Day, 
George Moore, and Francis J. Moultrie, all caterers in New 
York, about this time. Carrying this idea considerably fur- 
ther, J. L. Thomas maintained a first class hotel for whites, 
at Union Springs, Alabama; John B. Nail and his brother 
succeeded with their efficiently managed cafe in New York; 
and E. C. Berry developed at Athens, Ohio, a most credit- 
able hotel made popular by his refusal to sell strong drink 
a long time before national prohibition seemed possible.* 
There were also Walter P. Hall, a poultry dealer of Phila- 
delphia; John Lankford, a florist beginning in that city in 
1876; S. L. Parker, an ice cream manufacturer at Laurel, 
Delaware, about 1885; Daniel Purdy, a merchant and con- 
tractor in Chester, Pennsylvania in 1886; J. H. Lewis, a 
tailor in Boston who by 1880, made himself the second larg- 
est merchant tailor in Massachusetts; and W. Q. Atwood, a 
real estate and lumber dealer in East Saginaw, Michigan, 
who by that time had built up a business worth $100,000." 

Some other efforts in various parts gave positive evi- 
dence of the vitality of business among Negroes. There were 
numerous Negro undertakers, but the further possibilities 
of Negroes in this line were being well demonstrated by 
Elijah Cook in Montgomery, Alabama; by William M. Por- 
ter, in Cincinnati, Ohio; by J. C. Jackson, in Lexington, Ken- 
tucy; by G. W. Franklin, in Chattanooga, Tennessee; by 
Preston Taylor in Nashville, Tennessee; and by James C. 
Thomas in New York City. It was of some inspiration, 
too, that Victor H. Tulane, of Montgomery, Alabama, was 
then making himself a striking example of what the Negro 

* Washington, The Negro in Business, 40, 41, 47-67. 

* Richings, Evidences of Progress Among Colored People, 298-300, 306- 
310, 316-325. 
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might do in the grocery business under proper manage- 
ment. The financial gains and real estate acquistions of 
Judge M. W. Gibbs in Little Rock, Arkansas, were signifi- 
cant. The culmination of such efforts of his fellow towns- 
man, John EK. Bush, in what became an industrial insur- 
ance company known as the People’s Mutual Association, 
or Mosaic Templars,” was still more significant. 


The report of the United States Bureau of the Census 
in 1890 will give a better idea of these activities among 
Negroes during these years, for by that time most of the 
persons already mentioned herein either had begun their 
efforts or had very well developed in the field in which 
they were operating. According to these records, there 
were among Negroes at that time 17,480 barbers, 420 hotel 
keepers, 2,157 restaurant keepers, 1,172 agents, 114 bankers 
and brokers, 293 bookkeepers and accountants, 4,972 clerks 
and copyists, 126 stenographers and typewriters, 103 com- 
mercial travelers, 43,963 draymen, hackmen and teamsters, 
471 foremen and overseers, 2,516 hucksters and peddlers, 
390 livery stable keepers, 7,181 merchants, 213 officials of 
banks and companies, 567 packers and shippers, 1,166 sales- 
men and saleswomen, 156 telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors, and 231 undertakers.” 


Ill, ACHIEVEMENTS ANALYZED 


The enterprises herein noted as having developed after 
the emancipation of the Negroes, however, were more of a 
demonstration of the fact that they had not ceased to figure 
in business than evidence of any distinct achievement. 
Upon the emerging of the South from its industrial depres- 
sion or its recovery from the devastation of war, the 
Negroes began to increase their incomes here and there suffi- 
ciently to think of figuring more conspicuously in the busi- 
ness world. One contributing factor to the new thought 
of the Negro was an effort to recover what had been lost 


» Washington, The Negro in Business, 94-109, 218-226, 256-261. 
™ Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915, p. 526. 
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as the result of the disfranchisement of the freedmen of the 
South and the general elimination of the Negro from poli- 
tics. Leadership had to find an outlet, and a people who had 
once staked so much upon the exercise of civic rights, now 
had to work out schemes for solving their problems in an- 
other way. In this they were following the example of 
enterprising Southern white men who had restricted them- 
selves to business when their power in politics had been 
nullified as a result of the losing cause to which they had 
attached their fortunes. 

This activity of the Negro business man, however, was 
mainly experimental until after the early ’90’s, when a 
few enterprises of consequence began to take shape and to 
impress themselves upon the public. In most of these post 
bellum cases the effort was largely individual. Most of the 
Negroes embarking upon enterprises had learned from ob- 
servation in assisting white business men what their par- 
ticular business was and how it was directed. These were 
not generally educated Negroes but persons who could 
scarcely read or write. They had been employed as such 
assistants by these firms because of their much lower earn- 
ing power than in the case of white employees who under 
other circumstances might have been engaged. In most of 
these cases, however, these Negroes, although illiterate, 
were not ignorant. They understood what they saw, and 
they could reason out some things which they were not per- 
mitted to see. After a few years of such observation in 
close proximity to or in the employ of business establish- 
ments, the thought came to some of them that they might 
also start upward in the business world. 

Some of these instances are worthy of notice. H. C. 
Haynes, employed as a barber, conceived the idea of the 
ready-to-use razor strop which he exploited to the extent 
of a business of considerable proportions in Chicago. While 
serving as a Pullman porter, A. C. Howard worked out a 
receipt for making better shoe polish than that which he 
was accustomed to use. This he patented and exploited for 
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the beginning of a handsome fortune. Z. T. Evans a mat- 
tress maker, of New Orleans, grasped the idea of this new 
venture while toiling as a common laborer in a large carpet 
and mattress factory. James N. Vandervall, of East 
Orange, New Jersey, while similarly employed discovered 
the same secret and worked his way to economic indepen- 
dence in this line. Samuel Scottron, of Brooklyn, New 
York, contrived to invent a mirror while serving as a bar- 
ber, and with other experiments with glass he invented 
artificial onyx and other stones out of which he built up a 
profitable business.” 


Wiley Jones, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, found out by as- 
sociation with white business men how money is made in 
stock investments, and when he died the property which he 
had thus accumulated was valued at over $100,000. J. E. 
Henderson, of Little Rock, Arkansas, employed for years 
by a jeweler, mastered the business by 1896 and well es- 
tablished himself in that city. R. B. Hudson acquired by 
observation a knowledge of the coal business in which he 
prospered in Selma, Alabama. While working in an ice 
cream factory, J. S. Hicks devised a plan for a plant of 
his own of this sort which gave him a high rating in business 
in Erie, Pennsylvania.** The wife of H. L. Sanders, of In- 
dianapolis, actually started his white-jacket manufacturing 
business by making for him such superior jackets to wear at 
the hotel for which he was working that others seeing them 
brought her their trade. 


Most of these efforts, however, were businesses in spite 
of themselves. In many cases the persons embarking upon 
these undertakings had learned one thing when they had 
not mastered another. They succeeded, therefore, in one 
respect while they were failing in another. In cases of 
unusual good luck, they might make up for such shortcom- 
ings, but this did not often happen. Success in many of 
these instances, too, was due to the fact that these business 


* Washington, The Negro in Business, 138-158, 242. 
* Ibid., p. 227, 237, 240, 248. 
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men had useful children and sacrificing wives who earnestly 
labored for the upbuilding of establishments which they be- 
lieved would redound some day to the good of all. Many 
of these enterprises could never have been started at all 
and after being launched could not have endured a year, 
if it had not been for the unrelenting toil of the wives and 
children of these men. There were several cases of some 
of these women who served in menial capacities or worked 
at any other occupation they could find to earn money with 
which to start these enterprises, and when they had been 
sufficiently well established to require the labor which they 
were giving elsewhere they toiled all but slavishly to assure 
suecess. Those enterprises which did not have these assets 
did not often succeed, and those thus favored did not have 
success assured. 

As a result, therefore, most of these businesses herein 
noted above have passed out of existence. The sacrifices 
made to maintain them were not adequate to the solution of 
the whole problem. The short life of these enterprises, then, 
presents a serious aspect of Negro economic history to 
which one should direct attention. Various explanations for 
these failures have been offered and all of them taken to- 
gether may be accepted as a truthful presentation of the 
ease. Many of these businesses were largely individual. 
The Negro business man who controlled his own enterprise 
did not take his relatives into his confidence sometimes, 
thinking that they might not see things as he did and might 
prove to be a handicap rather than a help. Most of these 
men, too, were more disinclined to open the secrets of their 
procedure to other persons whom they employed. In case 
the children proved to be extravagant, showing inclination 
to spend rather than to save the money accruing from the 
business, this was another good reason why they were not 
admitted to the inner circle. Such children often went into 
other things for a livelihood, whereas some enterprising 
fathers in charge of other business ventures permitted their 
wives and children to fritter away what they had earned 
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as fast as it was accumulated. Furthermore, the continued 
lack of cooperation or organization of the business on a 
large scale frequently tended also to reduce the enterprise 
to a venture dependent altogether upon one man. If he 
happened to be an exceptional worker, the business might 
succeed for a few years; but if it expanded to the extent 
that one man could not handle it, the whole enterprise often 
went to pieces as a result of a lack of management during 
the life of the founder, or because of inefficient successors 
in case he passed away before the business reached that 
state. 

Another thing contributing to the failure of such busi- 
ness was that white persons in the same community where 
the Negroes operated, having an eye to business, easily saw 
the unusual possibilities of the Negro community if thor- 
oughly exploited. Having more capital and credit than the 
Negro entrepreneur could command, they put the Negro 
business men to a disadvantage when brought into the com- 
petition. This condition continued to grow as the years 
passed, when business as a whole tended to become concen- 
trated in the hands of persons with sufficient means to buy 
in large quantities and to sell at low prices. It soon de- 
veloped in certain parts, then, that the local Negro business 
man could not buy as cheaply at wholesale as the large 
white corporations could sell at retail prices. While the 
Negroes were being taught race pride, and manifested it 
when it was not expensive to do so, they could not be ex- 
pected to give a man ten cents for an eight cent pound of 
sugar and two cents for race pride. These inroads upon 
the Negro business man, too, were accelerated by the fact 
that white business men often employed Negroes to bring 
them the business of their own people. While the income 
therefrom went to the other group, it seemed that the Ne- 
groes were receiving at least a little benefit from such 
business. 
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IV. THE TRANSITION AND THE WORLD WAR 


Up to the time of the World War, then, the status of 
Negro business was not the most favorable, although much 
stimulus had been given by the preachment of Booker T. 
Washington and the work of the National Negro Business 
League. In the southland where large numbers of the race 
might have made enterprise more general it seemed that 
conditions were becoming worse. Efforts of the Negroes 
to undertake the bigger things of life were belittled by mem- 
bers of their own group and discouraged by the whites. 
This was a dark period for the ‘‘darker brother.’’ The 
talented tenth that had already crowded the profession of 
teaching and preaching thought it best to migrate gradually 
to the North where they had to compete with foreigners in 
menial service.* The educated Negroes had had little train- 
ing or experience to develop in the direction of business; 
and even if they had had such background, capital and 
credit were lacking. Blocked then economically after hav- 
ing been politically eliminated from the equation, many 
Negroes lost courage in doing some things which they might 
have successfully carried out. 

Great credit, however, should be given to those few 
Negro business men who weathered the storm and succeeded 
in spite of handicaps. Prominent among these should be 
mentioned several local merchants who have been in busi- 
ness more than a generation and seem likely to make a still 
more favorable impression. One of these, Mr. I. 8. Levy, a 
merchant of Columbia, South Carolina, began business in 
that city as a cleaner, presser, and journeyman tailor in 
1908, the year after he was graduated in the trade at Hamp- 
ton. At first he had numerous white customers, but in the 
alienation of the races in politics his business suffered and 
he found himself dependent altogether upon the members 
of his own race. By thrift and a successful marriage, how- 
ever, he gradually built up his business and acquired con- 
siderable real estate. In 1915, therefore, when a depart- 

™* Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, chapter VIII. 
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ment store of a white merchant on Washington Street went 
into bankruptcy, Mr. Levy was able to buy and enlarge it 
as a more potential business. His store is said to be worth 
$50,000. He employs twelve clerks and does business to the 
amount of $100,000 a year. 

Another of these merchants, Sam Charles, owner of a 
shoe store in Pensacola, Florida, was employed about 1885 
as a porter by the Barr Shipping Company, an English firm 
exporting from Pensacola. While thus engaged Mr. Charles 
picked up some shoemaker’s tools and began to learn how 
to make and repair shoes. From this start Charles was 
soon repairing all the shoes of sailors on the Barr ships, 
and as his fame grew he soon was repairing the shoes of 
practically all the foreign sailors in port. With this pro- 
ficiency in the trade Mr. Charles took courage and moved 
up on Palafox Street away from the wharves, giving up his 
job to open his own shoe repair shop. From this start he 
began to handle a line of new shoes and from time to time 
continued to add to his stock. Success enabled him also to 
change his location several times until he is at present 
found across the street from the Plaza (the public square) 
one block from the Post Office and the First National Bank. 
Mr. Charles today is the largest shoe dealer in Pensacola, 
and is completing his thirty-sixth year of operation. 

J. H. Harmon, another successful merchant of this kind, 
the founder of Harmon’s Dry Goods Store, Houston, Texas, 
is a native of Fort Deposit, Alabama. He lived for a while 
in Greeneville, Alabama, until the death of his mother left 
him an orphan and compelled the youth to shift for himself. 
It was at this juncture that he began to get some practical 
business experience. He secured a job of cleaning up some 
of the stores in Greeneville and finally found employment of 
selling sodas and making syrups for drinks. From Ala- 
bama, Harmon went to Florida and Tennessee, where he did 
hotel work and sold various articles at spare times. As a 
result of caring for a younger sister he went to Texas and 
while there entered the Houston Academy about 1894. Af- 
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ter leaving school he worked with the Houston Drug Com- 
pany and from there he went in 1899 to assume the manage- 
ment of the Bayou City Drug Company, a joint stock or- 
ganization. Under his direction the company flourished and 
its assets increased from six hundred to six thousand dol- 
lars. In 1903, Mr. Harmon severed his connection with this 
company, and in August of that year started in the dry 
goods business. His impetus was the segregation on public 
conveyances that aroused a great racial consciousness at 
that particular time. Until today this business stands out 
as the oldest dry goods store among Negroes in Texas, the 
only dry goods store of the race in Houston, and the oldest 
Negro business in that city. 

T. J. Elliott, another business man in this class, owns 
the only real department store controlled by Negroes in the 
United States. Mr. Elliott is known as the Prince of Mer- 
chants, and he is truly that. Mr. Elliott has the best ap- 
pointed store in Muskogee, Oklahoma. His markers are on 
the highway as one approaches Muskogee, and the store it- 
self comes up to its advertisement. His merchandise con- 
sists of the best that money can buy. Mr. Elliott’s business 
history is indeed an interesting one. While a small boy he 
took orders for pants and suits at his home in Mississippi 
under the name of Elliott Brothers, the name of his store 
today. He later became a teacher in the schools of Indian 
Territory near Muskogee. At his spare time from teach- 
ing, he sold pants and suits. Soon he found that he was 
making more at selling pants than he was at teaching. 
However, as Elliott’s pants business grew he incurred the 
displeasure of one of the members of the school board, who 
was in the clothing business. It was this gentleman that 
finally made it so unpleasant for Elliott that he had to re- 
sign as a teacher. Being a married man, he did not see at 
first how he could support himself and wife on the sale of 
pants, but through hard and consistent effort he soon had a 
store in Muskogee carrying a splendid line of goods. It is 
also interesting to note that the hostile member of the 
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school board who made it so very unpleasant for Mr. Elliott 
was forced to go out of business when Mr. Elliott became 
active. Elliott is without a doubt the only true retailer 
among Negroes. 

In this group belongs also C. H. James, a native of Ohio. 
About thirty years ago he began peddling various articles, 
carrying a pack on his back through the rural districts of 
Ohio and West Virginia. He soon accumulated sufficient 
money thereby to go in the country produce business in 
Charleston, West Virginia. At first he operated on a small 
scale in a store with rooms above it affording modest shelter 
for his family. He applied himself seriously to his business, 
however, and rapidly built it up to the point that he could 
restrict himself altogether to wholesale transactions. He 
not only made money but gave satisfaction. His establish- 
ment, then, became popular not only in Charleston but 
throughout the Kanawha Valley. The owners of coal mines 
especially depended upon him to supply the stores with car- 
loads of food for their workers. In this way he built up a 
volume of business amounting to about $250,000 a year. 
Few business men of any race in that city had more credit 
than James, and he enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
all. 

Another Negro enterprise once local but now inter-state 
or national deserves mention here. This is the Greenfield 
Bus Body Company. This concern had its begnning in 1876 
as a buggy manufacturing company. The promoters were 
Lowe and Patterson, continuing this style of the firm to 
1880. Lowe was a white man. When the business had at- 
tained considerable success, the product of the concern be- 
ing extensively used, Mr. Lowe withdrew. In 1880, the con- 
cern changed its firm name to that of Patterson, Sons and 
Company, successors to Lowe and Patterson, and was oper- 
ated for twenty years as a buggy manufacturing establish- 
ment. The buggy thus produced was sold in all parts of 
the United States. The concern was highly successful. In 
the passing of the buggy, however, Patterson, Sons and 
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Company entered the automobile manufacturing business 
in 1900, placing on the market a car under the name of the 
Patterson-Greenfield. The company did not manufacture 
cars to any great extent, as it did not prove profitable busi- 
ness at that time with the type of labor that they could 
secure. In 1900, the firm was incorporated as the Green- 
field Bus Body Company, which is the present name. The 
capital stock of the present concern is fifty thousand dollars. 
With exception of less than a thousand dollars the stock 
is held by the family. This thousand dollars is owned by 
a white man. The firm now specializes in body building. 
Its present output is five hundred bodies yearly, with an 
annual income of a little more than one hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The maximum pay roll is about five thousand 
monthly. The corporation enjoys the reputation of build- 
ing the best bus body in the State of Ohio and with a sale 
of the largest number of bodies of any corporation of its 
character in Ohio. It supplies bodies for every type and for 
all kinds of business. It builds under contract bodies for 
school boards for Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky, as 
well as commercial types for persons in several states. It 
has the patronage of the Inter-national Truck Company for 
building their special bodies and does some of the business 
of the Ford Manufacturing Company. 

Still another undertaking which has outgrown its local 
status must also be given space. This is the Southern Candy 
Company owned and operated by Arthur Herndon in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. Mr. Herndon is the only Negro 
candy manufacturer and wholesale dealer in the country. 
He learned the trade of candy making in a sweet shop in 
New Haven, Connecticut, near Yale University, where he 
worked as a boy and young man. Later he was employed 
in a large candy factory in New York City as a kettleman, 
where he supervised the cooking of several hundred tons 
of candy weekly. He was offered a good position as super- 
intendent of the candy making department of the Georgia- 
Carolina Candy Company of Spartanburg, but upon his 
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arrival the white cooks and candy makers quit, refusing to 
work under a black man. The company then hired Negro 
help, and Herndon had to begin at the bottom and teach 
them the trade. He held this position for five years, until 
the company went into the hands of a receiver. Herndon, 
then, bought part of the company’s machinery and went 
into the business for himself. He now makes 150 kinds of 
candy, ninety per cent of which he sells to white people. 
He is rated as being worth from $35,000 to $50,000; and he 
does $120,000 worth of business a year. 

During this period, too, there developed several efforts in 
the direction of the manufacture of cosmetics or toilet ar- 
ticles. These began as local enterprises, although they later 
became national. The first to make a tremendous success 
along this line was Madame C. J. Walker, operating from 
Indianapolis, Indiana. In the beginning of such businesses 
they did not make a favorable impression upon the Negroes, 
and they were regarded with ridicule by the whites. Neither 
race thought well of the business based upon hair growing. 
In the course of time, however, these preparations were 
not restricted to any remedy for such a treatment. They 
covered practically all of the needs for toilet supplies. The 
stigma attached thereto gradually passed away as a result 
of the enormous business which these establishments de- 
veloped. Madame Walker’s enterprise grew by leaps and 
bounds until her wealth was reported in a sum almost in- 
credible. Before she passed away in 1919 her wealth was 
commonly referred to as amounting to a million. Since that 
time the business has been well developed under F. B. Ran- 
som, the manager. A very fine home office building recently 
constructed in Indianapolis gives further evidence of the 
impression which this enterprise has made in the business 
world. 

Equally successful were the efforts of Mrs. Annie M. 
Turnbo-Malone. Early in her life she manifested interest, 
in chemistry as a high school pupil. As a result of experi- 
mentation some years later, she brought out a preparation 
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called ‘‘The Wonderful Hair Grower,’’ which she exploited 
from the rear room of a small frame building in Lovejoy, 
Illinois. Her business of producing this remedy and toilet 
articles in general developed sufficiently for her to move to 
larger quarters on Market Street in St. Louis. There by 
extensive advertisement and efficient management, the busi- 
ness expanded still further in large proportions, and she 
had to move to more spacious quarters on Pine Street. The 
business soon outgrew this new home, and the founder had 
to construct the spacious and beautiful office building which 
now serves as headquarters of the business incorporated 
as ‘‘Poro College,’’ at Pendleton Street and Ferdinand 
Avenue. This business is by far the outstanding manufacur- 
ing establishment among Negroes in the West and one of the 
most interesting in the world. Everything is kept neat and 
clean, the management is efficient, and the service is highly 
satisfactory as is attested by the general support which it 
receives. While it is difficult to estimate the value of this 
business it has been generally rated as being worth more 
than a million dollars, as is shown by the income tax which 
Mrs. Malone has to pay. 

Out of similar beginnings came the Overton Hygienic 
Company, engineered by Anthony Overton. He is a native 
of Louisiana who went to Kansas where he advanced suf- 
ficiently in education to study at the university of that 
State. He finally hit upon the scheme of manufacturing 
things. He started out first with baking powder with which 
he admirably succeeded. Coming to Chicago, he finally ex- 
panded the business so as to produce a cosmetic known as 
‘High Brown Face Powder.’’ This preparation favorably 
impressed the public as meeting a need in the world of 
fashions and served as a nucleus of a most profitable busi- 
ness with ramifications extending into all parts of this eoun- 
try and to some extent abroad. From the income earned in 
this business Mr. Overton has been able to branch out along 
several other lines, such as the establishing of the Douglass 
National Bank and the Victory Life Insurance Company. 
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Because of these various interests it is very difficult to de- 
termine exactly how much business Mr. Overton controls, 
but it is well known that he has amassed a fortune in three 
lines, either one of which would have been a credit to a 
genius. 

These businesses which endured received their greatest 
stimulus during the conflict of nations. The World War 
changed conditions to the extent of a revolution in doing 
things. People in general learned to cooperate and es- 
pecially to do the ‘‘impossible’’ in ‘‘drives.’’ Negroes, 
therefore, learned to appreciate their physical and financial 
strength while awakening at the same time to see the value 
of cooperation. If they could do as much as they did to 
raise funds to carry on the war they could do something for 
their own good. Race riots like those in Washington and 
Chicago, moreover, tended to drive the Negroes together 
for mutual help. These Negroes thus aroused, then, became 
not only racially conscious, but economically conscious. 
From this realization Negroes began to enter business in a 
larger measure. Negro centers of business sprang up here 
and there, in Atlanta, Durham, Richmond, Norfolk, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Colum- 
bus Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Cities, 
Tulsa, Little Rock, Memphis, Nashville, Savannah, Houston, 
and Dallas. Negroes in these large urban centers having 
had the advantage of better educational facilities were 
quick to grasp the necessity of building and supporting 
their own enterprises. They were able to do this better be- 
cause of their greater wage income due to the demand for 
their labor during this period. 

The Negro in business, then, was no longer an exception. 
Whereas one formerly found no Negro business man in the 
average community except the barber, the keeper of the 
poolroom, and probably the undertaker, one afterward saw 
Negroes competing in all lines of commercial enterprise. 
One of the first things said in one’s observation on a visit to 
the Negroes of a town or city usually turned on the point as 
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to whether they were developing any business. Exactly 
what rapid strides the Negroes made during this increasing 
interest in business between 1910 and 1920 may be estimated 
by studying the accompanying table. In several cases the 
number of businesses increased more than one hundred 
per cent. A real picture of the situation, however, is im- 
possible here when one considers the numerous enterprises 
which were undertaken during the World War and had to 
be abandoned as soon as things began to return to their 
normal state. Unsettled conditions since 1920, moreover, 
have caused other failures. An investigator discovered that 
from one-half to two-thirds of the small business establish- 
ments of Negroes like butcher shops, groceries, cafes, and 
tailors, listed in 1920, could not be found in 1927. 


This table, moreover, is in some respects misleading. 
The data compiled for 1890, 1900, and 1910” was worked 
out by one staff whereas the figures for 1920 were compiled 
by a new personnel with a slightly different schedule.** For 
example, in the case of bankers and brokers reported in 
1890, 1900, and 1910, it is clear that the enumeration in- 
cluded persons who worked around banks in a menial capa- 
city, and in 1910 they doubtless included also those laborers 
who thus served white banks. The 142 reported in 1920 
most assuredly represents only those who were thus en- 
gaged as managers and assistants in Negro banks. The 
same difference in method of reporting probably accounts 
for the apparent discrepancies in the cases of seamstresses, 
dressmakers, milliners, packers and shippers. 


Several kinds of businesses require here some comment. 
Real estate dealers included in the 6,405 agents, mentioned in 
the table, became an unusually important factor in the de- 
velopment of Negro business in connection with banks and 
other financial institutions. The migration of the Negroes 
some years later to industrial centers where housing be- 

* Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1919, p. 526. 


™* Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, vol. IV, population, oc- 
cupations, 341 et. seq. 
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CERTAIN OccUPATIONS OF NEGROES 

















Classification 1890 1900 1910 1920 
I on «hich owe Weedon sae ns 420 481 973 1,020 
Restaurant keepers................ 2,157 3,993 6 , 369 7,511 
I iis oto sain) ei be 1,172 | 2,105 | 4,355 | 6,405 
Bankers and brokers and officials of 

banks and companies............ 327 331 1,356 142 
Bookkeepers and accountants....... 293 475 1,628 | 2,364 
Clerks and copyists................ 4,972 | 6,172 | 13,578 | 17,437 
Stenographers and typewriters...... 126 395 | 1,081 1,312 
Commercial travelers.............. 103 187 332 357 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters...... 43,963 | 67,585 | 96,897 | 56,724 
Hucksters and peddlers............ 2,516 | 3,270 | 3,484 | 3,194 
Livery stable keepers.............. 390 509 403 193 
0 Ree Rae 7,181 | 9,243 | 14,181 | 23,794 
Seamstresses and dressmakers.......| 19,4382 | 24,106 | 38,907 | 26,973 
PN RNNIR OTIS chs <ar5 fuse se NZ oc Dieter. 6a 386 180 1,015 590 
Packers and shippers.............. 567 1,865 | 2,944 1,875 
Salesmen and saleswomen.......... 1,166 | 2,799 | 4,699 | 6,413 
Telegraph and telephone operators. 156 69 362 848 
IES CPE POT Cee 231 453 953 1,558 
Tailors and tailoresses............. 1,330 | 1,845 | 7,901 | 6,892 
Shoemakers and repairers.......... 5,087 | 4,574 | 6,415 | 4,707 
wen uteciesk4skgess 1,135 | 1,521 | 2,564| 3,164 
Harness and saddle makers and re- 

EGE err rues ere eee 295 270 332 255 
ee ee 477 541 707 576 
Printers, lithographers and pressmen 944 1,220 | 2,244] 1,595 








came a problem offered an unusual opportunity to these 
brokers. The number unduly multiplied by the accession to 
the ranks of those who desired to impose upon uninformed 
people; but these went out like birds of passage, leaving the 
field to more substantial men who now have well established 
realty corporations in most of the largest cities of consider- 
able Negro population. Among these may be mentioned 
such firms as those of Watt Terry, W. H. Wortham, and 
Nail and Parker in-New York, and Jesse Binga, engaged at 
the same time as a most prosperous banker, in Chicago. 
Through such agencies some Negroes have amassed for- 
tunes in real estate as in the cases of C. H. Jones and Dr. 
D. C. Suggs, of Winston-Salem, whose holdings are said to 
be worth millions. To promote progress in this direction 
Negroes have organized and successfully conducted in most 
of the large cities of the South enterprising building and 
loan associations which have decidedly stimulated home 
buying among these people. 
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During these years, too, Negroes educated as pharma- 
cists developed considerable business in drug stores. This 
sort of business was aided by the social restrictions in white 
drug stores in refusing to serve Negroes ice cream and 
sodas, which sometimes became the basis of more business 
than the dispensing of medicine. Thirty years ago the Ne- 
gro drug store was ararety. Today they are found North 
or South, East or West, wherever Negroes are in large 
numbers. The exact number of stores we do not know, but 
there were 695 Negro pharmacists and druggists in 1910 
and 910 in 1920. It seems that the higher intelligence of the 
trained person in charge of this business assured success 
when other enterprises managed by the untrained failed. 
Unfortunately, however, the rise of big business has brought 
the chain drug stores, which are fast forcing out of this busi- 
ness those Negroes who have not yet learned the importance 
of cooperation in meeting such competition. 

During these years there was a rapid development of 
the Negro newspaper as result of an increase in race con- 
sciousness. The story of these journals does not belong 
here, but the unusually large printing business which de- 
veloped in connection therewith deserves consideration in 
any study of Negro business during this period. Negro 
newspapers had their beginning in the print shops of practi- 
cal men, many of whom were uneducated but not ignorant. 
With a few exceptions, the so-called educated Negro did 
not figure in these beginnings. Their incomes in recent 
years have been sufficient to add a much larger and more 
efficient staff so as to give a new standing to the Negro 
newspaper and at the same time to reorganize and to con- 
duct such plants as local enterprises of large proportions. 
This applies especially to such papers as The St. Louis Ar- 
gus, The Pittsburgh Courier, The Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, The Afro-American, The Atlanta Independent, The 
Philadelphia Tribune, The Dallas Express, The Chicago De- 
fender, and The Washington Tribune. 

The Negro theater has figured most largely in the busi- 
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ness arising from amusements among Negroes. The mov- 
ing-picture show as a lucrative undertaking lured many 
Negroes as it did whites. At first competition was not keen, 
and many Negroes rushed into it, hoping to enrich them- 
selves thereby in a few years. Small theaters were estab- 
lished; and, then, followed large ones in cities North and 
South. The Negroes had not at once become a theater-going 
people, preferring still their lodges and churches. The 
Negroes entering the theater business, moreover, had not 
been trained, and most of them had never had any chance 
to learn by experience. Furthermore, as the moving-picture 
business tended to develop by competition it became im- 
possible for Negro houses to get ‘‘first runs,’’ and in most 
cases their capital was not sufficient to pay for them if they 
could have been obtained. It was equally difficult also to 
obtain acceptable shows for the speaking stage. White 
theatrical managers with more capital, moreover, built 
larger and more attractive houses which took away much of 
the business from Negroes. The result, then, was failure. 
Men like E. C. Brown, of Philadelphia, who had invested 
heavily in theaters lost all they had accumulated and car- 
ried others down with them in the wreck. 

After making due allowance for all of these things, how- 
ever, these statistics clearly show the trend of the Negro up- 
ward in the commercial world. Although from the point 
of view of comparison with other groups these achievements 
are still meager the facts herein officially reported establish 
the Negro as a possibility in business. All of these ef- 
forts were not spasmodic, and the enterprises well engi- 
neered survived not only the slump in business resulting 
from the sudden close of the World War, but they survived 
also the crisis brought about by the overproduction and 
overbuying at the high prices, which became so serious in 
1921. This, however, was a terrible ordeal for Negro busi- 
ness men, and like any other disadvantaged competitors 
many of them failed. 
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Vv. THE PRESENT STATUS 


Having presented some facts concerning the history of 
Negro Business, we shall now give the present status of the 
local business men of color. According to the United States 
Census in 1920 there were in this country over 23,794 mer- 
chants and dealers, wholesalers and retailers. There were 
also more than 3,194 Negro hucksters and peddlers in the 
United States. In the wholesale field we found no dry goods 
merchants or clothiers, but there were fish dealers, coal and 
ice dealers, meat dealers, and commission merchants. In 
the retail field, there were groceries, department stores, 
dry goods establishments, giftshops, book stores, haber- 
dasheries, men’s shops, hosiery shops, millinery shops, shoe 
stores, meat markets, flower shops, music stores, piano, 
and furniture stores. There were factories making furni- 
ture, clothes, regalia, cigars, ice cream, salads, sausage, and 
soaps. Then there were hucksters selling mostly fish, 
fruits and vegetables, and small confectionery stands. 

To get a true measure of what kinds or types of busi- 
nesses that are numerically the greatest, we took the busi- 
ness directories of eight*’ representative cities, widely 
separated geographically, and classified the businesses as 
follows: 

NeGRO BusINEss MEN IN EiGutT CITIEs 


ste yacelats ade 436 Haberdasheries .......... 1 
Blacksmiths ........... -- 12 Manufacturers of Salads.. 2 
Cleaners and Shoe Repair- _ Manufacturers of Garments 2 
SSO or nee ee ys M facturer f Soft 
ieee ee 
Coal and Ice Dealers ..... 10 Music Shop Keepers ...... 3 
Department Store Keepers. 5 : 
2s er Ma ts ba arirw en och 43 
ere 4 
Ee a 12 Photographers ........... 7 
Funeral Directors ........ 29 Theater Owners .......... 6 
Garages and Service Sta- Fruit and Vegetable Dealers 4 
tion Owners ........... a in ae iy wala ip 13 


These figures seem to show that in these cities the ten- 
dency is to crowd the grocery field as compared with other 


*" These cities are Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Cleveland, Columbus, Winston- 
Salem, Houston, Dallas, and Atlanta. 
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types of business. There were seven hundred and eighty 
businesses of twenty types in eight cities. Four hundred and 
thirty-six of these were groceries and one hundred and 
thirty-nine were cleaning and pressing establishments. One 
reason for so many groceries is that the average Negro 
with a fairly good job and a little extra money, when want- 
ing to put it to good use, thinks immediately of the gro- 
cery business. He believes that peoples always must eat; 
and, therefore, he thinks that a grocery store should never 
fail. The majority of these stores, however, do not have 
more than two hundred dollars worth of stock in them. A 
further reason for so many grocery stores is that the 
groceryman was once one of the most prosperous men in the 
group, and it is often true that if one makes a success at 
a thing nearly all the others will try it. The advent of chain 
stores will reduce the number of men in the grocery busi- 
ness and force those remaining to be more efficient. 

The next largest number of so-called businesses are the 
cleaning and pressing shops. The majority of these are no 
more than unlicensed drinking places and gambling dens. 
Winston-Salem offers an exception to this rule. Morgan’s 
Cleaning Plant is about the best equipped plant there, and 
it is situated in the very heart of the city. Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Columbia, South Carolina, also boast of similar estab- 
lishments. 

A considerable number of filling stations have been 
opened on account of automobile transportaton and its de- 
mands. Many Negroes while working for white stations 
have conceived the idea that such promising enterprises 
among their own people will pay enormous sums, and for 
the most part they have succeeded. Others have entered 
this field merely as a matter of investment. There are some 
very representative stations throughout this country. Many 
of these men are handling the products of the most reput- 
able refineries. Columbus, Ohio, has a chain of filling sta- 
tions owned by Charles W. Bryant, a very prosperous 
wrecker and mover of houses. 
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The number of florists show an increase because of the 
high death rate of Negroes, and the increasing social ac- 
tivities of these people. The money spent by Negroes on 
flowers for funerals is alarming. Thus it seemed perfectly 
reasonable to thinking persons that if the money is to be 
thus used, it should be spent with Negroes, as in the case 
of the undertaker. Many of the most successful of these 
florists are women. One of the neatest shops in the coun- 
try is operated in Indianapolis, Indiana, by Miss Dora Oma 
Atkins. 

More important than this is the great scarcity of types 
of business so badly needed. Probably the most needed 
types of businesses are haberdasheries, dry goods stores, 
shoe sicres, and up-to-date grocery stores. These stores 
are needed for several reasons: first, to give the Negro con- 
sumer better and fairer service; second, to conserve the 
resources of the group; and third, to absorb some of the idle 
labor of Negroes and furnish better opportunities for their 
high school and college graduates. Let us say just here that 
Negroes might have made more progress in the types of 
businesses mentioned, had it not been for an idea among 
the better educated that to operate a store was not com- 
mensurate with the education which they had received. 
There is now, however, a different trend of thought, and the 
business man is assuming his rightful place in the affairs 
of the group. 

It is indeed gratifying to note the many new business 
ventures that Negroes are taking. Although the dry goods 
and clothing stores are but few, there has always been one 
somewhere; but dealers in furniture, pianos, florists, adver- 
tising novelties, automobile agencies, bond houses, and in- 
vestment bankers are striking ventures. Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Atlanta, Georgia, actually have respectively 
a corporation dealing in furniture. Houston, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Columbus, Cleveland, W* ~ ‘ngton, 
D.C., Atlanta, and Jacksonville, all claim the dis: ion of 
having at least one flower shop owned by Negroes; and more 
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than that, these places are truly representative of the mod- 
ern flower shop. Nashville boasts of an advertising nov- 
elty house dealing in all types of modern business stimu- 
lants. Kansas City and Chicago are proud of automobile 
agencies owned and operated by Negroes. Negroes in 
Winston-Salem operate an unusually extensive bus line. 
New York has a bond house that handles some very re- 
spectable security issues. 

Industry and manufacturing are beginning to draw the 
attention of Negroes. Kansas City has a soap factory; St. 
Louis a sausage establishment and a toilet articles plant; 
Indianapolis two garment factories, a concern making cos- 
metics, a cement blocks enterprise, and milk products com- 
pany; and Louisville an ice and ice cream factory. Chicago 
is the home of chemical plants of several kinds, a sausage 
plant, and a therapeutic lamp concern. Memphis, Tennes- 
see, Waycross, Georgia and five other cities have casket 
factories; Piqua, Ohio, and Washington D.C., have concerns 
making embalming fluids; Los Angeles has a furniture fac- 
tory; and Jacksonville has a toothpowder establishment and 
two bottling works. 

Not only do we have factories, but among the minor mer- 
chants we find an increasing number of hucksters, peddlers 
and men operating confectionery stands. Other fields being 
entered by Negroes are jewelry, watchmaking, and optom- 
etry. Here and there we can find some very good jewelry 
shops. With the advent of the Negro into the more highly 
competitive fields, the demands will be greater, and, there- 
fore, the people may expect to see much better plants and 
more efficient men operating them. 

Strange to say, more than ninety per cent of the Negroes 
in these businesses are individual in form rather than co- 
operative. This means that the businesses will hardly go 
beyond the life of the men who started them. It means 
again that the businesses can never hope to expand as they 
should; and again the larger syndicates will soon push them 
out because of their greater buying power and efficiency. 
It spells inefficiency in the largest measure, because it is 
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utterly impossible for one man to perform all of the duties 
of modern business effectually. Finally, as long as Ne- 
groes remain individualists so long will they remain weak 
and helpless in business. In manufacturing it is largely 
necessary to have a corporate form because of the larger 
amounts of capital involved and also because of the great 
risk it would bring to individuals. 

As yet, moreover, our retailers are largely of the small 
shop-keeper type, with not more than five hundred or one 
thousand dollars invested. The grocery business in Colum- 
bus, Savannah, Pensacola, Jacksonville, Winston-Salem, 
Nashville, Little Rock, Oklahoma City, Boley, Tulsa, Ok- 
mulgee, and the Kansas Cities proves the exception. In 
these cities the capital thus invested is far above the aver- 
age for most cities and the proportion of return is much 
beyond this level. One grocery firm in one of the above men- 
tioned cities is doing an average of one hundred thousand 
or more dollars a year with an annual net of about thirty- 
three thousand. The reason for the successes of these busi- 
nesses in the cities named seems to be in the co-operative 
spirit of the businesses in these communities. The Negro 
public seems to be growing in appreciation of successful 
enterprises of their own. 

This does not say, however, that other cities would not 
be just as appreciative of such business, but the people are 
not accustomed to dealing with each other and, therefore, do 
not think before buying. Then in some businesses of this 
type there were periods when they flourished in cities not 
named here, but because they have failed the people have 
lost the habit of trading with their own merchants. In some 
cities, too, other reasons for the success of the grocery busi- 
ness is due to the type of men operating them. These men 
are honest, giving good prices and are willing to be taught. 
They even attempt to co-operate in buying and advertising 
in Jacksonville, Winston-Salem, Little Rock, Tulsa, and 
Kansas City. Because of these efforts these cities boast of 
better and more successful groceries than is the average of 
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the Negro population in many cities. If the business is 
other than a grocery the size of it is about the same of the 
average white business of a similar kind. Negroes who en- 
ter the haberdashery, department store, dry goods and 
jewelry store business must measure up to the standard to 
make at least a creditable showing. 


Having considered the kinds of businesses entered by 
our people, the types that are most numerous and most 
profitable and the sizes of them, we wish to emphasize a 
thing that we think stands out quite clearly in our enter- 
prises—sectional difference due to the habits and customs 
of our people and environmental influences of the various 
sections of the country. For our purposes, we have divided 
the country into these sections: North and East, Southeast, 
South and Southwest, West and Midwest.” 


The extreme Northeast has but little real business 
among Negroes. Those businesses that do exist are charac- 
terized by the same struggle that Negroes of that section 
face. The capital requirements of businesses in that sec- 
tion are so great that the average Negro concern finds it- 
self handicapped and unable to make a creditable showing. 
Very little attempt is made to enter the retail business. In 
some sections of the North it is thought by Negroes, that 
should they enter business it will invite segregation, and, 
therefore, they do not encourage such movements. 

The Southeastern section beginning at the District of 
Columbia and Virginia, and going through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida shows a different attitude. This sec- 
tion gave Negro business its greatest impetus, even prior 
to the Civil War. Washington was the home of the first 
bank. Richmond, Atlanta, and now Durham are claiming 
for themselves the title of Negro Business Capital of Amer- 
ica. Never since the days of their freedom have these peo- 
ple been without some business of their own. Thus the 


*Tt is interesting to note that in the South and Southwest, Negro 
businesses are found in the general business centers, while it is usual in 
the other sections to find separate business centers for Negroes. 
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spirit of Negro business is already planted, and it only 
needs cultivation. It has always been relatively easy to 
organize there co-operative enterprises of some kind. 

Richmond is probably the home of more co-operative 
schemes than any city in the country. The states of Georgia 
and Florida are well represented in businesses of all types. 
Because of the favorable attitude towards the enterprise of 
the Negro in this section, the retail merchant who is well 
prepared to supply the needs of the people is well received 
and is a very proud individual. He enjoys the support of 
the church, school, and home. Yet we cannot attribute all 
of this activity to the direct action of the Negro. Some of 
it is due to the great amount of oppression that Negroes 
have had to undergo in these sections, and, therefore, in an 
effort to avoid any contact with whites they have attempted 
to build their own enterprises in so far as it is practical. 

What is true of the Southeast is largely true of the 
South and Southwest. These sections include the States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas. Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma are the lead- 
ers in these sections. For almost in every corner of them 
is found some type of business. However, in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas, business is scattered because the Negro 
population is dispersed and is not as large proportionately 
as the Negro population of the extreme Southern States. 
Thus business activity is confined to the centers, in those 
States, where there is a large Negro population. In Texas, 
there are Houston, Waco, Dallas, Austin, and San Antonio. 
In Kansas, there is Kansas City; and in Missouri, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

The spirit for Negro business in certain Texas cities has 
not been just as it should have been until recently. School 
teachers, preachers, physicians, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessional people have actually decried it in making con- 
tacts in their line of work. Negro teachers actually have re- 
fused to teach about prominent characters in the history of 
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the Negro for fear of the loss of their jobs. Thus we find 
in this state for the most part that the so-called leaders are 
bought out. Therefore, Negro business in these towns has 
had a hard life, and only just now does it seem that there is 
coming a turn in the thought of the Negro public itself in 
favor of its own enterprises. 

The Midwest, including Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan, has seen an unprecedented development in favor 
of Negro businesses due to the large number of migrants 
from the South, who carried with them the desire to trade 
and be with their own people. Thus Chicago today vies 
with Durham for supremacy, and most likely surpasses 
Durham as the Capital of Negro Business. Indianapolis is 
developing a good many industries. Columbus is the home 
of some splendid drug stores and a ladies’ shoppe. Cincin- 
nati has a small chain of drug stores. Cleveland also has 
a chain of drug stores as well as several that are individu- 
ally owned, and along with this is the unusual, a piano store. 
May it be said that the business building in the Midwest 
section among Negroes seems to be the soundest in the 
country? Young men are seeing actual needs and are trying 
to prepare themselves to supply them. Then the Midwes- 
tern Negro does not seem afraid of the real work and sacri- 
fice required in building a business. The Western Negro is 
also seeing the need of co-operation in the interest of his 
people, and is this very day attempting to do something in 
the way of group enterprise. 


VI. SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Having pointed out the sectional differences in business 
found among Negroes, we wish now to speak of the char- 
acter, personality, and training of the men in the busi- 
nesses. From our observations and contact with the Negro 
trader we have found him to be a very honest fellow. The 
outstanding business men among Negroes have been drawn 
from the exceptional self-made men, the professional class, 
or secret society leaders, all of whom have taken up busi- 
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ness as an avocation, although most of these have tended 
to yieid their places to more practical promoters. The 
smaller dealers, however, have been mainly the trusted em- 
ployees of some firm before entering business for them- 
selves and, therefore, have carried their honesty into busi- 
ness dealings with their fellows. In many cases, however, 
their personalities are nil, being very grouchy to their ) 
trade. It is this fact that causes many people to stay away 
from the average Negro store. It seems that Negro mer- 
chants have yet to learn the value of politeness and cheer. 
They carry all of their disappointments and family life into ) 
the business. | 
Much of this, however, is due to the training of these 
men. The Negro merchant has been for the most part a 
thrifty young man who had a desire to enter business for | 
himself but who had little formal education. The Negro 
public, being rather blind to the good he was doing for the 
community has not encouraged him, and has prophesied his 
failure. The young doctor, lawyer, and dentist have been 
encouraged and assisted, and therefore, have succeeded 
much faster. The young merchant sees this favoritism and 
is, therefore, grouchy with those who have not encouraged 





and assisted him. 
The Negro merchant faces many problems. These may 
be summarized as follows: co-operation, capital, credit, buy- [ 


ing power, labor, and the need of more intelligent manage- 
ment. The Negro merchants must secure the co-operation 
of the buying public among Negroes if they expect to exist. 
The Negro public should form the base of the Negro mer- 
chant’s market. The great problem of this merchant, then, 
is how best to get his share of this market. Then, too, 
there should be co-operation between fellow merchants that 
each may benefit by the experience of the other, that they 
may pool their interests in buying and advertising as is ? 
necessitated by the interdependence of business throughout 

the world. The lack of capital, limited credit, and buying 

power hamper our merchants seriously, but this is due 
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sometimes to the fact that they do not make proper use of 
credit associations and credit ratings and, therefore, cannot 
present themselves in as bright light for recommendations 
and security as they actually could if proper attention were 
directed to these things. They must, therefore, borrow at 
a handicap. Negroes pay about two per cent more for 
money than white business men on ordinary loans, about 
fourteen per cent for first mortgage loans, and much more 
for second mortgages.” On account of the lack of capital 
Negro dealers cannot make the display incident to the busi- 
ness they operate, and because of limited credit they are not 
able to obtain many things that the trade requires. With 
such unusually low buying power they are not able to com- 
pete in prices. 

The labor problem of the Negro merchant is equally tax- 
ing. It is indeed truly hard to find men who are willing to 
work and give their best to the business. The business of 
selling is based largely on percentages, but the average Ne- 
gro employee loathes the word commission or percentage. 
He prefers to work for a smaller salary than to take a large 
commission. The fact seems to be that he hates work. 
There is but little trained help at hand, and those that are 
prepared are so unreasonable in their demands that the 
usual small business is unable to secure their services. Fin- 
ally there is the great problem of labor turnover which is a 
constant problem to the merchant. He must continually 
train and retrain help. 

This presents a most difficult problem for Negro busi- 
ness today. The requirements for the conduct of a business 
now are higher than they were a generation ago. One can- 
not invest a few dollars at almost any stand and make a 

* The average critic will say this is not true. The facts, however, support 
this statement. For example the Negro buying a home borrows $3,000 from a 
white bank which he agrees to pay back in monthly notes at seven per cent 
interest. The bank usually charges him a bonus of two per cent for making 
the loan and charges him also interest on the whole $3,000 for the five or 


six years required to complete the payment of the whole. This about doubles 
the cost of the money. 
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fortune by luck. Business must be approached from the 
scientific point of view. Yet, the chances for Negroes to 
secure the required business training have grown less be- 
cause of the disinclination of white business houses to take 
them into their establishments to learn their technique. 
Such a thing would seem to multiply the competitors of 
white merchants, and increasing race prejudice in some 
quarters may account for this attitude. In the meantime, 
the meagre facilities for the education of the Negro along 
practical lines have not been adequate to supply the per- 
sonnel necessary. The average Negro in business, there- 
fore, does not know how to figure out production according 
to cost accounting, cannot gauge business cycles, does not 
know how to estimate markets, and is unable to forecast 
possible changes. He does not keep up with the times by 
studying the reports and important transactions in the 
business world, and may, therefore, fail before he knows 
it. Some schools are training Negroes in the most approved 
methods of business as is evidenced by the change in the 
appearance of the establishments where such graduates 
have entered the field. 

At the same time, too, the Negro in business is faced 
with the difficulty of dealing with people who have been so 
influenced by the procedure of churches and lodges that 
they require Negro business men to deal with them on the 
basis of friendship rather than according to strict up-to- 
date methods. In the ease of refusal of Negro business men 
to give consideration to patrons because of their long con- 
nections with fraternities and religious establishments he, 
of course, may lose their support and invite their antago- 
nism. On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that 
a large number of Negro business enterprises have been 
developed because they have had the support of churches 
and lodges. 

The Negro business man is further handicapped by the 
fact that in addition to these difficulties he must still sell 
to people who have not as much income as those who pur- 
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chase from white businesses, and the trade unions are 
eliminating Negroes from higher pursuits so as to reduce 
rather than increase their income. Besides, because of in- 
stallment buying from large business establishments, the 
Negro’s purchasing power for the small Negro business in 
the community is further diminished, for such buying costs 
from fifty to a hundred per cent more than cash purchases. 
In addition, too, the Negro merchant must face a racial 
handicap in having most whites refusing to patronize him 
because of his color while failing at the same time to get the 
trade of his own people who may be a little jealous of his 
progress or high position or who cannot overcome thinking 
that the white merchant can give him the most for the least 


money. 
J. H. Harmon, Jr. 











THE NEGRO IN BANKING 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Any comprehensive treatise on the Negro in Banking in 
the United States of necessity will take into account the in- 
creasing number of ‘‘free persons of color’? who were de- 
veloping along commendable lines from 1790 to 1860. Con- 
flicting opinions as to the real economic status of these 
people during this period are found in the sources; but dis- 
passionate historians are agreed on the point that many of 
the ‘‘free persons of color’’ were engaged in occupations 
which required individual ability and skill; that as a result 
of their labors, moreover, wealth was being accumulated 
by a few, and many others were acquiring and developing 
habits of industry and thrift... Evidently they realized 
from the beginning that real progress could be made only 
by improving their economic condition. And thus they were 
found engaged in every necessary line of work, entering the 
trades and becoming successful in business. 

The sources show that as early as 1833, Negroes in vari- 
ous parts of the United States had accumulated enough 
wealth to make investments not only in United States secur- 
ities, but also to make personal loans to the less thrifty class 
of workers. Thomy Lafon, for instance, who had made 
money in the dry goods business in New Orleans ‘‘loaned his 
money at advantageous rates of interest,’’ and his business 
was so profitable that at his death he left an unusual es- 
tate valued at $413,000.2 Cyprian Ricaud, another wealthy 
Negro of this city, did a profitable real estate and brokerage 
business.* For this community, the census of 1850 also re- 


*Woodson’s The Negro in our History, Chapter XIV, pp. 243-258; Wes- 
ley’s Negro Labor in the United States, pp. 34-111. 

* The Negro in Business and the Professions, Vol. CXKXXX, p. 141, of The 
Annals American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

* National Freedmen, Vol. I, September, 1865, pp. 266-267. 
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ports that eight mulattoes were engaged in the brokerage 
business. 

These pioneers were generally regarded as skillful trad- 
ers in money—business men of unusual ability. They in- 
spired confidence to the extent that their less thrifty fellow- 
men had an abiding faith in their business judgment and 
entrusted their earnings to the safekeeping of these success- 
ful money lenders. Banking, then, among Negroes, crude as 
it may have been, had its beginning with the pioneers who 
not only loaned their own money but also the savings of their 
fellowmen, which were entrusted to their care. 

A few Negroes of the North were doing business along 
similar lines. One Peter Vandyke,* of New York, who was 
reputed to be worth $50,000 before the Civil War, loaned a 
part of his wealth at interest to his less thrifty fellowmen. 
Stephen Smith’ of Columbia, Pennsylvania, who had accumu- 
lated wealth of $500,000, also invested and loaned funds at 
a profit. 

‘‘F'ree Persons of Color’’ in other communities were also 
pioneering in the private banking field. In fact, in the 
sourees is found convincing evidence that many of these 
people were successful capitalists, brokers, business men, 
and clerks before and after the Civil War.’ None of these 
men, however, were engaged exclusively in the private bank- 
ing business. Their business operations were many and va- 
ried—extending from the dry goods or grocery business to 
the lending and safekeeping of funds entrusted to them. 
And so we soon found them unable to serve adequately the 
many pressing needs of the 484,495 ‘‘free persons of color’’ 
who were in the United States in 1850.’ 

* National Freedmen, Vol. I, September, 1865, pp. 266-267. 

* Ibid. 

* Senate Executive Documents No. 27, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 120- 


121. 
™Woodson’s The Negro in our History, p. 245. 
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I. MUTUAL AND COOPERATIVE ATTEMPTS OF NEGROES TO ESTAB- 
LISH SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 


As Negroes increased in number and importance, discus- 
sions concerning their general economic improvement fol- 
lowed in white as well as in their own circles. As early as 
1851, a convention® was assembled in New York for the pur- 
pose of working out plans for improving the Negroes’ eco- 
nomic status. At one of the sessions was made the report 
that Negroes had in the banks of Wall Street between $40,000 
and $50,000 in savings. There were friends among the whites 
as well as the leaders in thought among the Negroes who be- 
lieved that the economic condition of the ‘‘free persons of 
color’’ would improve by encouraging them not only to be 
thrifty but also to establish a savings institution of their own. 
To that end a recommendation was made in this convention 
that a ‘‘mutual savings bank be established among Negroes 
to encourage savings and thrift.’’ 

Much interest in the establishment of a banking institu- 
tion was also evinced in Cincinnati. Many of the Negroes of 
this city had not only accumulated wealth and purchased 
property, but also boasted of the fact that they had Negroes 
who were working as bookkeepers and bank tellers in reput- 
able business establishments.? Along the Ohio River are 
found many instances of free Negroes who had a large 
amount of cash capital with which to enter any profitable 
business. Some of them made personal loans to their fellow- 
men and attracted much attention to and interest in the 
widespread determination of Negroes to get ahead econom- 
ically. They, too, were encouraged to save—to be thrifty 
and to establish a savings institution as a depository for 
their cash capital. 

In Philadelphia, too, it was reported that Negroes had 
$28,366 in white banks as early as 1855. Many persons of 
both races also thought that a savings institution ought to be 


® New York Tribune, March 20, 1851. 

*Clarke’s Conditions of the Free Colored People in the United States; 
Christian Examiner, March, 1859, pp. 246-265; Woodson’s Negroes of Cincinnaté 
Prior to Civil War, pp. 9-21; Delaney’s Condition of the Colored People in the 
United States, p. 92. 
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established in that city for their general economic improve- 
ment.*® Still other reports were made in other large com- 
munities which had practically the same objective. Espe- 
cially was this true when labor or political conventions were 
called. Usually some session was given over to a discussion 
of the economic status of Negroes and the ‘‘ways and 
means’’ of improving their condition. These discussions 
were indulged in at length notwithstanding the fact that the 
political rights of Negroes—free men and slaves—were be- 
ing questioned, debated, and bitterly fought over by the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery factions. 

With the Civil War impending and the question of con- 
tinued slavery or freedom for the Negro occupying the 
thought and time of the people, little more is recorded in 
the sources concerning the economic improvement of the 
Negro until 1864. During this time some slaves working at 
approved trades and the free people who were engaged in 
practically every line of endeavor diligently applied them- 
selves to their work from which labor they were able to save 
a part of their earnings. The economic status of these 
people, however, again forced its attention to the front 
when in 1856 was made the report that the ‘‘free persons of 
color’’ had $600,000 deposited in savings fund institutions 
in New York."? Another proposal, then, was made to a group 
of persons in that city to establish a savings bank for Ne- 
groes. Similar reports were made to interested friends of 
the Negro in other large centers. In short, organized bank- 
ing for the safekeeping of money- which Negroes were sav- 
ing seemed almost the necessary evolution of the conditions 
of that time. To say the least, some kind of depository would 
be well supported by the increasingly large number of Ne- 
groes who were becoming more thrifty as time passed. 

Such prosperous conditions could not generally be as- 
cribed to the Negroes who were enslaved. Only a few in- 
stances can be found of enslaved Negroes who advanced eco- 


” Bacon’s Statistics of Colored People of Philadelphia, pp. 15-16. 
"% African Repository, January, 1856, Vol. XXXII, p. 8. 
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nomically beyond the general slave status. Habits of thrift 
and industry are not acquired or developed under the chains 
of slavery. Thrown out as he was into a highly organized 
economic society—poor and still dependent—the freedman in 
1865 had enjoyed no opportunity for self development and 
had developed little if any sense of responsibility. 

Of him, Frederick Douglass wrote,” ‘‘he had neither 
money, property nor friends—he was turned loose naked, 
hungry and destitute.’’ In other words, the strong economic 
chain between master and slave had not been broken by the 
stroke of Lincoln’s pen. Time alone breaks such chains. 
The freedman, moreover, was still furnished food, clothing 
and many other necessities of life by his former master. The 
interdependent relationship between master and slave re- 
mained generally intact. The deplorable condition of the 
freedman constrained welfare associations and other organ- 
ized groups to lend assistance. 

Another factor contributing to the general shiftlessness 
of the freedmen soon after the war was the erroneous im- 
pression which had rapidly spread that the government was 
giving to each head of a family of freedmen ‘‘forty acres 
and a mule.’’ The freedmen heard that this gift was being 
made for the purpose of improving their economic condi- 
tion. Beneficence of this kind, however, does not stimulate 
fine traits of character such as industry, thrift, and reliance. 





Itt EFFORTS OF MILITARY OFFICIALS TO ESTABLISH 
BANKS FOR NEGROES 


There were, nevertheless, friends of the Negro high in 
military and other official circles, who were vitally inter- 
ested in the general social and political advancement of the 
freedmen. They had established a ‘‘Department of Negro 
Affairs’’ during the period of the War, out of which was or- 
ganized the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865. Although this 
bureau exercised control over most matters pertaining to the 
freedmen, many of these officials and other Northern sympa- 

* Douglass, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, p. 459. 
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thizers of Negroes were seriously interested in their 
economic improvement. 

In Massachusetts, some of these white friends persuaded 
the state authorities to permit the ‘‘allotment system’’ 
which had been used in white regiments to be put in operation 
in the regiments which were manned by Negroes. This sys- 
tem permitted a soldier to allot a certain portion of his 
army pay™ to a relative or to permit the government to save 
a part of his pay as long as he was in the army. In this way, 
many of the Negro soldiers were able to save considerable 
amounts of cash. This ‘‘allotment system,’’ which was 
being tried in practically every regiment, proved especially 
helpful in the establishment of the first bank for Negroes. 

In 1864, General N. P. Banks, who was primarily inter- 
ested in making the free workers of New Orleans thrifty and 
reliable, organized the ‘‘ Free Labor Bank.’’ This institution 
was made easy by the large number of ‘‘free persons of 
color’’ who even before the war had accumulated wealth and 
property in New Orleans. The Negro soldiers who were sta- 
tioned near New Orleans were thus given an opportunity and 
encouraged to save their earnings in an institution which was 
organized primarily for them. In this bank, according to 
an authoritative report, one Negro quarter called ‘‘Rost 
Host Colony’’* deposited $21,605.83. This deposit served 
as a substantial encouragement not only to the officials but 
also to the depositors of the bank. Little more about the 
operations of the first bank for Negroes is found in the 
sources, however, other than the fact that it was later ab- 
sorbed by the more successful efforts of another army offi- 
cial in another city. Such a beginning, nevertheless, in- 
spired the Negroes to work diligently and save regularly in 
order to safeguard their economic progress. 

In the meantime, military savings banks were established 
at Beaufort, South Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia—two 

% Senate Reports No. 440, 46th Congress, 2nd session, 1880; Freedmen’s 
Savings and Trust Company, 1872. 


* Howard’s Reminiscences; Banks’s Emancipated Labor in Louisiana, New 
York Times, February 11, 1864. 
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strategic army posts where Negro soldiers were assembled 
in large numbers. The same opportunities which were 
granted Negro soldiers at other posts were extended to the 
soldiers in these two cities. Implicit confidence had been in- 
stilled in these military savings banks. In substantiation 
of this, it was reported that the soldiers at Beaufort had 
$200,000 deposited in this bank at the end of the war. Some 
of this, as was the case with large sums of money in other 
military savings banks, was unclaimed at the close of the 
war.” 

These efforts were so successful that other government 
officials attempted to establish similar institutions which 
would serve the emancipated Negroes during peace time. 
To this end, one A. M. Sperry, paymaster in the army, con- 
ceived the plan of using the unclaimed deposits of soldiers 
in military banks to found a savings institution. Concerning 
this effort Bruce’ reports that it is not definitely known 
whether Sperry planned to solicit deposits from Negroes 
who were not still in the army. Still later, one John W. Al- 
vord, another army official, planned the establishment of a 
bank which would merge the efforts of Sperry with his own 
in an incorporated bank for Negroes. For this purpose, 
some of the foremost men of the United States were called 
together January 27, 1865, to discuss the advisability of 
prevailing upon Congress to incorporate a bank for the 
economic improvement of the freedmen. 


Iv. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Such a bank seemed to these leaders both necessary and 
opportune. Thus, we find the plans for the incorporation 
of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Company ap- 
proved by Congress. It is reported that when Lincoln 


* Douglass Report in House Report No. 502, 44th Congress, 1st session, 
1876; Douglass, Life and Times, p. 487. 

* Bruce’s Report, p. 246, Senate Misc. Doc. No. 88, 43rd Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion. 
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signed this act he said :*’ ‘‘This bank is just what the freed- 
men need.’’ Section V of the Act of Incorporation of the 
Freedmen’s Bank stated that ‘‘the general business and ob- 
ject of the corporation hereby created shall be to receive on 
deposit such sums of money as may from time to time be 
offered, therefor by or on behalf of persons heretofore held 
in slavery in the United States or their descendants and to 
invest the same in stocks, bonds, treasury notes and other 
securities of the United States.”’ 

Here we find a bank organized, sponsored and operated 
for Negroes with governmental aid. At first it adherred to 
safe and sound banking principles. Two-thirds of the de- 
posits, for instance, would be invested in securities of the 
United States while the other one-third would be held on 
deposit or otherwise as an ‘‘available fund’’ for current 
needs. Another safe rule was that officers, trustees and em- 
ployees would not be permitted to borrow from the bank. 
Still another was the requirement that the books of the bank 
would be always open for inspection by representatives of 
Congress. This last named requirement was substantially 
the same as a periodical audit, as is the custom in banks to- 
day. 

Some of the most prominent men of the time were listed 
as incorporators.** Concerning these men Douglass said that 
‘‘some did not give their consent to the use of their names.’’ 
Nevertheless, the fact that men of unquestionable character 
and unusual ability were advertised as incorporators to- 
gether with the report that the United States Government 
protected the savings which were deposited inspired confi- 
dence and made easy the successful organization of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Company.” 


*™ Congressional Globe, 38th Congress, 2nd session, Part II, p. 1403; Flem- 
ing’s Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company; Fleming’s Documentary His- 
tory of Reconstruction, I, 319. 

* Fleming’s Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Co., p. 131, Appendix. 

” The Passbooks had the following printed in them: ‘‘The government of 
the United States has made this bank perfectly safe.’’ 
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Much discussion was rife in Congress about limiting the 
territory in which the bank would operate. The promoters, 
especially Alvord and his associates, were determined to 
establish branches in most of the large cities of the United 
States. Others were equally determined to confine the busi- 
ness to the District of Columbia. At any rate, the following 
branches were established.”° 


Atlanta, Ga. Natchez, Miss. 
Augusta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. New Bern, N.C. 
Beaufort, S.C. New Orleans, La. 
Charleston, S.C. New York City 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. - 
Columbus, Miss. , 

: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbia, Tenn. ; 

. Raleigh, N.C. 
Huntsville, Ala. eel 
Jacksonville, Fla. - ener aan 
Lexington, Ky. Savannah, Ga. 
Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Alexandria, La. 
Lynchburg, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 
Macon, Ga. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 
Mobile, Ala. Washington, D.C. 
Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N.C. 


The first officers of the Freedmen’s Bank were William 
A. Booth, president, and John W. Alvord, corresponding 
secretary. Later, however, Alvord, who was unquestionably 
the moving spirit within the bank, became the president. 
One D. L. Eaton, who also became an important figure in the 
bank, served as actuary. Under this administration the bank 
prospered. New York was selected as headquarters for the 
institution. This seemed to have been a strategic move for 
much of the savings of Negroes in New York was quickly 
deposited in this bank. Soon thereafter the efforts of army 
officers to continue the military savings banks were merged 

» The aim was to cover the whole area of Negro population. 
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with the attempts of Alvord and Sperry to establish branches 
in these same communities. In short, success attended all of 
their efforts. 

Several factors, however, tended to interrupt the prog- 
ress which was being made from 1865 to 1870. They were 
both internal and external. First of all, a mammoth building 
costing $260,000, was bought out of the savings which in the 
beginning had been retained as a reserve fund. Second, with 
the amendment to the charter,” the officers of the branches 
who strenuously objected to sending the savings of deposi- 
tors to be invested in Washington, were later permitted to 
invest most of the ‘‘available funds’’ in real estate in their 
own communities. This change permitted much unwise 
speculation in real estate. More than $160,000 of this 
reserve was unwisely invested by the various branches. 
Third, the close connection between the Freedmen’s Bureau 
officials who were growing in disfavor and the Bank Trustees 
worked a hardship on the bank. 

The success of the bank up to this point was due mainly 
to the non-speculative type of business engaged in and the 
urgent need for such an institution on the part of Negroes. 
Very few Negroes, however, served as officials of the bank 
during the first three years of its organization. This was due 
to the fact that few, if any, Negroes had enough banking 
training and experience to qualify them as officers. A few 
Negroes, however, were employed as tellers and clerks. 
Gross irregularities together with wild speculative schemes 
fostered by various inside rings and cliques completely 
changed the color of affairs. 

In the Freedmen’s Bank at that time there were 61,131 
depositors, a few of whom were white. It was rated as ex- 
cellent by banking authorities. The total business done by 
this institution is summed up in the table below :” 

7 Fleming’s Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Co., p. 136. In 1870 an 
amendment to the charter was secured by which one-half of the funds subject to 
investment might at discretion of trustees be invested in bonds and notes secured 


by mortgage on real estate and double the value of the loan. 
™ House Misc., Doc. No. 16, 48rd Congress, 2nd session, p. 61. 
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AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS AT THE BRANCHES 
January 24, 1874 


Branches Deposits Branches Deposits 
Alexandria, Va............ $ 21,584 Natchez, Miss.............$ 22,195 
Bsn kc cccsesesnce 28,404 Nashville, Tenn........... 78,525 
PN SIRs sc ccs sccsces 96,882 New Bern, N.C............ 40,621 
Baltimore, Md............. 303,947 New Orleans, La.......... 240,006 
nS 6 ae $5,602. Now York, N.Y......22605% 344,071 
Chariesbon, B.C......606i005 BOG CSD TIOTEOIR, VA... 0 oss oo cicin as 126,337 
Columbus, Miss............ 18,857 Philadelphia, Pa........... 84,657 
Columbia, Tenn............ 10823 Maleigh, NO..........0... 26,703 
Biuntevitlo, Ala:.. ... 2... 35,963 Richmond, Va............. 166,000 
Jacksonville, Fla........... 22,022 Savannah, Ga............. 153,425 
Lexington, Ky............ 34,193 Shreveport, La............ 30,312 
Little Rock, Ark........... 17,728 Saint Louis, Mo........... 58,397 
oS Are 137,094 Tallahassee, Fla........... 40,207 
E,W ikivnsecceces 19,967 Vicksburg, Miss........... 114,348 
acs 60 sine nne sees 54,342 Washington, D.C.......... 384,789 
Memphis, Tenn............ 96,755 Wilmington, N.C.......... 45,223 
BN NS an becwn sens vs 95,144 oon 
Montgomery, Ala.......... 29,743 Cl Re eer. $3,299,201 


As Negroes gained training and experience, and after the 
many and irregular schemes of white officials had wrecked 
the assets of the bank, Negroes were engaged in larger num- 
bers as employees and given positions of trust on the board 
of directors and in official and advisory capacities. One 
‘*Daddy’’ Wilson who later became cashier at Washington 
was used and misused by whites as a figurehead. He served 
as a fine ‘‘buffer’’ for the whites to loot the bank. One Mr. 
Vandenbrung, for instance, borrowed $30,000 on the verbal 
endorsement of the District of Columbia ‘‘boss.’’ Jay Cooke 
and Company, financiers, borrowed $500,000 at five per cent 
interest while depositors in this same institution were paid 6 
per cent interest on savings. Such banking practices are 
almost incredible, but authoritative sources record even 
grosser irregularities in this bank. 

Its growth had been especially rapid, too rapid, more- 
over, for the corrupt and unprincipled white officials to de- 
velop it into a sound financial institution. One-half of the 
branches which were established were unprofitably operated, 
and yet many more could have been set up. Inefficient ac- 
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counting with little or no check up was followed by mis- 
appropriation of funds, and consequent withdrawal of the 
honest and competent officials. Unwise loans and the exor- 
bitant 6 per cent interest which was paid on savings were 
also contributing causes to the failure of the bank. As one 
clerk put it, ‘‘when the cash balanced, all of us went out to 
celebrate the event.’’* There were, of course, many other 
causes but the most obvious cause was the audaciously 
planned schemes of the officers to fill their own pockets, to 
feather the nests of their business associates and friends 
who had formed cliques, rings and other combines for selfish 
gains. 

And what is most lamentable is the fact that only a few of 
those who embezzled and defrauded the one time liquid as- 
sets of this bank were ever prosecuted. In fact, the defalea- 
tions were so numerous and widespread that it was dificult 
to secure a conviction in any court. Soon the so-called 
‘‘available fund’’ as the actuary put it, ‘‘became unavail- 
able.’’** With loans frozen, real estate values still declining 
and the remaining money being used for political purposes 
confidence was soon destroyed. Runs on the deposits and 
ultimate insolvency naturally followed. 

Thus we see a wrecked institution, the mammoth failure 
of the Freedmen’s Bank, which at first did a splendid work. 
White officials then withdrew in larger numbers. The lead- 
ers among Negroes were then called to save the lost institu- 
tion. Even the work of a financial genius could have availed 
little at this time. In March, 1874, Frederick Douglass, un- 
trained for such a task, was made President. He admitted 
he had no banking experience but accepted because he 
thought that his influence would tend to restore confidence. 
Then, too, he was assured by the outgoing officers that the 
bank was in sound financial condition. He soon learned, 
however, that the bank could not be put back on a paying 
basis. When, however, he learned the true condition of af- 


*Fleming’s Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, p. 57. 
* Tbid., p. 76. 
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fairs, he reported the matter to the Chairman of Senate 
Committee on Finance and expressed also his regret that he 
had been connected in an official way with the bank. Nearly 
three million dollars in deposits were involved in this failure. 

Commissioners were appointed by Congress, therefore, 
to liquidate affairs and to establish a new organization. The 
bank officially closed June 28, 1874. John A. J. Creswell, R. 
H. Leipold, and Robert Purvis were assigned” the task of 
straightening out affairs. Subsequent disagreements among 
the commissioners and difficulties encountered in closing out 
the accounts without pass books made their task harder. 
Their work, however, resulted in the.depositors getting back 
40 per cent of their savings.” 

After the commissioners had gone as far as circumstances 
permitted, the Comptroller of Currency was appointed by 
Congress to close out the work not yet done. He placed sub- 
sequent collections in the United States Treasury at interest 
with authority to pay those depositors who presented proper 
credentials. In his statement of 1900, according to report, 
62 per cent, or $1,638,259.49 of the total amount on deposit 
when the bank failed, had been paid. 


Attempts have been made by various administrations to 
dispose of the money unclaimed by depositors, but nothing 
definite has been accomplished. As late as 1928 a group of 
influential citizens of Washington under the leadership of 
Garnet C. Wilkinson petitioned government authorities to 
expend this money in erecting a monument to Negroes, but 
to little avail.’ 


Summing it up, we must say it was a colossal attempt 
and colossal failure, a costly experience not only for the 
Negro leaders who were inefficient and untrained, but 
more especially for the depositors, some of whom never re- 
ceived, either from ignorance, misfortune or death, the 62 
per cent which has been repaid. Two investigations were 


*Fleming’s Freedmen’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, p. 101. 
* Ibid., p. 121. 
* Interview with Garnet C. Wilkinson, Oct. 24, 1928. 
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started, one by the Douglass Committee in 1876 and the 
other by the Bruce Committee in 1880, to lay the real facts 
before Congress. If they fulfilled no other mission, they 
established the fact that the United States Government, 
partly responsible for the Negroes’ faith in the Freedmen’s 
Bank, had an equal responsibility in seeing to it that the 
depositors would not suffer actual losses at the expense of 
the government to which they owed allegiance. 


Vv. EFFORTS OF NEGROES TO ESTABLISH PRIVATE BANKS 


This gigantic failure generally dampened the ardor and 
desire of Negroes to invest their savings anywhere. Their 
confidence in the United States Government as well as in the 
white and Negro leaders also waned. This attempt at a bank 
had been so monstrous and so widespread that few, if any, 
private groups attempted an organization from 1864 to 
1874. More than a decade passed after the closing of this 
bank before confidence was even partly restored. 

Nevertheless, the Capitol Savings Bank of Washington, 
D.C., was organized on October 17, 1888. This, the sources 
show, was the first private and distinct bank opened and 
operated for business by Negroes in the United States. It 
began with a capital of $6,000, which was subsequently in- 
creased to $50,000 during the sixteen years of its existence. 
Among the prominent promoters and directors were Robert 
H. Terrell, Whitfield McKinley, W.S. Montgomery, John A. 
Pierre, J. R. Wilder, and Henry Baker. John R. Lynch 
once served it as president, Douglass B. McCary as cashier, 
Berkeley Waller as bookkeeper, Robert Douglass as teller, 
and Lemuel Bailey as treasurer.” 

This institution weathered the storm of the panic of 1893 
and did a thriving commercial banking business for several 
years. It was a commendable start, serving the financial 
needs of the people and making with its banking quarters 
on F Street a fine impression on the many people who 
looked to Washington as the mecca of Negro finance and ed- 


*TInterview with R. H. Rutherford, February 20, 1929. 
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ucation. Little more can be found in the sources about this 
bank. Then, too, some persons who were closely associated 
with this institution are loathe to assign the real causes for 
the failure of this bank. Nevertheless, the consensus of opin- 
ion is that there were three main reasons why this bank 
failed in 1904: Long time and unprofitable commercial 
loans, bringing about frozen assets; financing speculative 
schemes of officers; but mainly the misappropriation and 
looting by one of the high officials. 

The Alabama Penny Savings Bank, of Birmingham, is 
said to be the second private and distinct bank owned and 
operated by Negroes. It came into being by the earnest 
work of B. H. Hudson, a successful groceryman and school 
teacher and the farsight of W. R. Pettiford, a progressive 
Baptist clergyman, both of Birmingham. On October 15, 
1890, these two pioneers, working with N. B. Young, Sr., 
Peter F. Clarke, Arthur H. Parker, Oliver J. Diffay and T. 
W. Walker, organized the first bank by Negroes in the heart 
of the South. The large number of Negroes who were work- 
ing in this industrial center loyally supported the efforts of 
these well-thought-of promoters. During the operations of 
the bank they entrusted more than $200,000 to the safe- 
keeping of these officials. More than 10,000 persons were 
prevailed upon to make deposits. 

Under the guiding influence of its first president, W. R. 
Pettiford, this bank prospered and expanded. It bought a 
building worth $150,000 or more, declared several divi- 
dends, and established three branch banks. The Mont- 
gomery branch was headed by V. H. Tulane, the Selma 
Branch by B. H. Hudson, and the Anniston branch by W. W. 
Hadnott. This expansion, however, did not prove to be 
good for the parent organization. In fairness, however, 
it ought to be said that the Montgomery bank was always 
very profitably operated. 

Later, plans were made for the merging of this bank with 
one promoted by U. G. Mason, of Birmingham, whose insti- 
tution had not been as soundly operated. Still later, the in- 
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stitution suffered the loss of its first president and the mov- 
ing spirit within the organization, W. R. Pettiford, by whose 
untiring efforts the bank had become a factor in this indus- 
trial community. In addition, several ministers had pre- 
vailed upon the bank officials to grant long time church loans 
to their congregations. 

Possibly the immediate cause for the failure of this bank, 
however, was the spreading of a rumor that Burton Hudson, 
a teller and son of B. H. Hudson, who succeeded the late 
president, was short in his accounts. This report spread 
about a week before Christmas of 1915, just prior to the pay- 
ing of $35,000 of Christmas funds to depositors. ‘* When this 
information leaked out, although his father made good the 
shortage, and Burton was removed from the cage,’’ said N. 
B. Young, Sr.,** ‘‘a run was started which could not be 
stopped.’’ The depositors had been accustomed to Burton’s 
being in his cage. His absence to them clearly substantiated 
the report that the bank was in financial straits. Steiner 
Brothers, fiscal agents, not only for this institution but also 
for the First National Bank (white) were called upon for as- 
sistance. Both institutions needed financial aid. The First 
National’s need was met. The Alabama Penny Savings 
Bank was left in financial difficulties. And thus it was neces- 
sary to liquidate and to sell the $150,000 building to the 
Knights of Pythias for $70,000. Peter F. Clarke was en- 
gaged to close out affairs. 

Concerning this Bank, N. B. Young, Sr., also said, ‘‘It 
was an honest effort to establish a bank in the very heart of 
the South. The chief officers were men without reproach. 
W. R. Pettiford and B. H. Hudson were men with charac- 
ters as clean as a hound’s tooth. The bank went into 
liquidation based on a rumor at Christmas time. The assets 
at the close were frozen primarily because of the long time 
loans to churches, the merger with the sister bank, and the 
too rapid expansion of branches. The death of Pettsford, 


* Interview, February 20, 1929—St. Louis. 
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unquestionably a man of vision, was also a contributing 
factor.’’*° 

A year after the organization of the Birmingham bank, we 
find in Chattanooga, Tennessee, the organization of the 
Mutual Bank and Trust Company. The moving forces in this 
effort were Squire White and a Mr. Willis. It did not get 
very far, nor did it develop into a serviceable institution 
mainly on account of the narrow and selfish plans of Mr. Wil- 
lis, who built for himself and family a mansion comparable to 
any in the town. Rumor had it that the funds of the bank 
had been used in constructing his home. At any rate, it is 
reliably reported that after operating from 1889 to 1903 
this Mr. Willis misappropriated all of the money of the bank, 
deserted his home and family, and went to Mexico. And thus, 
we find another banking effort failing, this one being af- 
fected also by the financial panic which proved to be a death 
knell for many enterprises which existed during this period. 


VI. SAVING BANKS AS THE OUTGROWTH OF FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


Several fraternal orders which were making rapid head- 
way in the meantime sensed the need for stronger financial 
institutions to serve mainly as depositories for their funds. 
This plan, to be sure, was a good one, for in this way the bank 
had the support of members, most of whom paid monthly 
dues and assessments to their lodges. This method of 
‘‘feeding’’ a bank is used to-day by institutions which or- 
ganize subsidiaries from which operations quicker and 
larger profits flow than are possble from the transactions of 
orthodox banks under strict federal or state supervision. 

The big success which attended the organization and 
operation of these fraternal societies accounts to a large ex- 
tent for the establishment of several banks during the period 
from 1888 to 1908. The True Reformers Bank, in Richmond, 
Virginia; the St. Luke’s Penny Savings Bank, in the same 
city; the Mutual Aid and Banking Company, in Newbern, 
North Carolina; the Bank of Galilean Fisherman, in Hamp- 

Interview, February 20, 1929—St. Louis. 
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ton, Virginia; the Sons and Daughters of Peace Penny, 
Nickel and Dime Bank, of Newport News, Virginia—all 
of these institutions had their origin within the fraternal 
organization giving them their names. The first two 
banks made such favorable impressions on the business 
world that more than passing notice will be given them in 
this dissertation. 

The establishment of a Savings Bank by the Grand Foun- 
tain of the United Order of True Reformers was occasioned 
when Loving Fountain No. 74 was formed at Massingford, 
Charlotte County, Virginia. A large sum of money was col- 
lected from the newly made members and placed by the 
treasurer for safekeeping in the safe of a white storekeeper. 
At this time the race feeling was bitter on account of a re- 
cent lynching. This storekeeper, who was envious, bitter, 
and jealous of the progress made by the Negroes of this town, 
informed the white people of the large amount of money en- 
trusted to his care and of the danger of allowing Negroes to 
organize in that community. 

When W. W. Browne, the Grand Worthy Master of the 
Order, learned of this trouble he went immediately to Mas- 
singford to straighten out affairs. A Mr. W. H. Grant who 
had been instrumental in organizing this ‘‘fountain’’ urged 
Browne to establish a bank, saying, ‘‘If we had a bank of 
our own, the white people would not have any information 
about our activities.’** At first, this suggestion did not 
meet with Browne’s approval. Finally, however, he recom- 
mended at the next session, 1887, that a savings bank be 
opened. Thus plans for securing a charter from the legis- 
lature were made by Browne and Giles B. Jackson. It was 
issued on March, 2, 1888.* 


“Burrell and Johnson’s Twenty-five years of the Grand Fountain, pp. 
95-96. 


CHARTER 


*1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That W. W. 
Browne, Allen J. Harris, W. P. Burrell, R. F. Robinson, Eliza Allen, E. Monroe, 
M. A. Berry, C. 8. Lucas, H. L. Minnus, P. S. Lindsay and S. W. Sutton, 
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Much apprehension was expressed about the establish- 
ment of this bank. Some people regarded it as a ‘‘huge 
joke.’’? W. W. Browne, the first president, was asked of he 
were going to open an ‘‘ash bank,’’ and he replied that he 
knew more about an ash bank than any other, but there was 
no reason why he should not get an introduction to a money 
bank. At first Browne planned to have the bank as an in- 
ternal part of the Order, but after much opposition and 
discussion at the Petersburg session, the matter was finally 
approved by the board of directors which met in Richmond 
in 1887. The following officers were elected: W. W. Browne, 





together with such other persons as they may hereafter associate with them 
be, and they are hereby, constituted a body politic and corporate by the name 
and style of the Savings Bank of the Grand Fountain, United Order of True 
Reformers, of Virginia, and by that name and style are hereby invested with 
all the rights and privileges conferred on banks of discount and deposit of 
this State by chapter 59 of the Code of Virginia, 1873, and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act. 

2. The capital stock of the said corporation shall not be less than ten 
thousand dollars, in shares of five dollars each, which may be increased from 
time to time to a sum of not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars; provided 
said bank shall not transact any business under this act until twenty per 
cent of the minimum shall have been paid up. The said bank shall be located 
in the city of Richmond, State of Virginia; the officers of said bank shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President, Cashier and Assistant Cashier (if neces- 
sary), and such other clerks and messengers as may be necessary to conduct 
the business of the same. 

3. The Board of Directors elected by the Grand Fountain, United Order 
of True Reformers, shall constitute the Board of Directors of said Bank; they 
shall continue in office until the first meeting of the members; at such 
first meeting, and at every annual meeting thereafter, directors shall be elected, 
who may be removed by the Grand Fountain, United Order of True Reformers, 
in general meeting; but unless so removed, shall continue in office until their 
successors shall be duly elected and qualified. The day for the first meeting 
of the members shall be prescribed by the by-laws; provided that number 
shall not be less than five; by-laws may also provide for calling meetings of 
the members, and any meetings may adjourn from time to time. 

4. The Board of Directors shall elect one of their body President and 
Vice-President, and may fill any vacancy oceurring in the Board unless it 
be by removal, in which case the members may fill the same in general 
meeting. The said Board shall appoint to hold office during its pleasure, the 
officers and agents of said Bank, prescribe their compensation, and take from 
them bonds with such security as it may deem fit. 

5. The said Bank may acquire such real estate as may be requisite for 
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president; Allen J. Harris, vice-president; and R. T. Hill, 
cashier. John H. Braxton was employed as bookkeeper and 
teller, and Mrs. E. Burrell as bank clerk. Ten other em- 
ployees were later added to the staff of workers. The bank 
opened for business in Richmond, April 3, 1889, on which 
date $1,269.28 was deposited. All of the funds of the Grand 
Order were ordered deposited in this bank. 

‘‘The movement,’’ said John M. Langston, ‘‘is the first 
great effort of the Negro to organize a bank.’’* Each year 
progress was noted by the officers. Its strength and growth 
was especially commendable during the panic of 1893.* 
Concerning this, the cashier wrote: 

‘*Amid the erash of banks, the hush of the manufacturers’ ham- 


mers, their wheels, cogs and belts, your Savings Bank moves glori- 
ously on, while none dare molest her or make her afraid. She has 





the convenient transaction of its business, and such as may be bona fide 
mortgaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it for satisfaction of 
debts contracted in the course of its dealing or purchased at sale upon judg- 
ment against persons indebted to it. 

6. Said Bank may receive money on deposit and grant certificates there- 
for, and may levy, sell and negotiate coin, bank notes, foreign and domestic 
bills of exchange and negotiable notes in and out of this State. It may loan 
money on personal and real security, and receive interest in advance; may 
guarantee the payment of notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidence 
of debt, and may receive for safekeeping gold and silver plate, diamonds, 
jewelry and other valuables, and charge reasonable compensation therefor. 
The money received on deposit by said Bank, and other funds of the same, 
may be invested in or loaned on real security, or be used in purchasing or 
discounting bonds, bills, notes or other paper. 

7. The object of this corporation is to provide a depository for the 
Grand and Subordinate Fountains of the United Order of True Reformers, a 
benevolent institution incorporated for such purposes by the Circuit Court 
of the State of Virginia. 

8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

9. This act shall be in force from its passage. 


"Conflicting opinions are found in sources concerning the first bank owned 
and operated by Negroes. This bank received its charter on March 2, 1888, but 
did not begin business until April 3, 1889. In the meantime, the Capitol Sav- 
ings Bank began business October 17, 1888. Distinction is made by the writer 
between securing a charter and the actual beginning of business by these banks. 
Burrell and Johnson’s Twenty-five years of the Grand Fountain, p. 114. 

“Ibid, p. 155-156. 
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paid every check presented to her, while others have dropped their 
heads, drooped their wings and failed, having their very life choked 
out of them. Believe me, not a bank in this city, and not many others 
in this State, are cashing depositors’ checks, though they may have 
$50,000.00. ’’ 


Along the same line the Richmond Times said: 


‘The Savings Bank, Grand Fountain of True Reformers, the 
only colored banking institution in this city, has made a record dur- 
ing the recent financial difficulties. It is the only bank which honored 
all checks and did not stop paying full value in currency. Mr. C. P. 
Rady, the clerk of the School Board, a few days ago was desirous 
of securing the necessary currency to pay the salaries of the janitors 
of the public schools in cash instead of certified checks. He called up 
by telephone every banking institution in this city, but they refused 
to honor his check. Lastly he called up the colored bank on North 
Second Street, and explained his request. He was told at once to 
bring the check and receive the currency. Thinking that he might 
have been misunderstood as to the amount asked for, he repeated his 
question, which met with the same reply. When I called at the bank 
yesterday I was informed by the teller that the institution had never 
stopped paying out currency for checks, and that its own checks had 
been readily taken everywhere.”’ 


In referring to the above, W. W. Browne said, ‘‘Sons of 
them that afflict thee shall come bending unto thee.”’ 

This bank had attained a strong position in the financial 
world. It was often referred to as the ‘‘Gibraltar of Negro 
Business.’’ At first conservatism was emphasized. The re- 
port of 1895 showed an increase of 36 per cent over business 
done in 1894, enabling the paying of $4,420 as dividends to 
stockholders and interest of $2,089.38 to the depositors. The 
deposits found below for subsequent years indicate the con- 
stant growth of this institution :“ 

Deposits for the year: 


es tle vv’ $ 9,811.28 
a ale a eg Gc cisco un dive n'y’ 55,937.70 
Ns ab sabe nes 79,052.79 
SEES SS ee 108,205.98 
EE ed EO: 2 a ae 162,433.32 
EE a a re 281,981.86 
EES 345,952.91 
EES En ee Oe 343,667.94 
Reis cveeunt bikin stuvvesevens 327,874.36 


“Burrell and Johnson’s Twenty-five Years of the Grand Fountain, pp. 
347-349. 
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BN barn catkins occas eer neunsareaeeeennieabaneeseds 388,271.23 
DOE. c4Xkkendnnsen ter ince eee 537,644.82 
WE. Wa Stic ais cnenins cane aebaseeabsanssaarigeeaaan 708,411.48 
BO wa0n wd dei wee's 0 Ws be Soke Ris Reseed easeeebes 796,099.91 
| POET TEETER TT ET OT ET TT TTL CeC TTT TEE TCT Tere 853,591.53 
BE Wid dnc ekg eveded HAD NSAeeea reap eAdedaeenns 808,759.53 
Kou vivnssrdtaneasdeaeeeinsnenbiepessaadeds 807,995.17 
BE. sve cdansducdoueeepephacddeeehuseevewaaseeles 873,492.95 
BNE ncahvedee ses deans chdveaWededenastsadiedtadaaa 1,008,996.40 
DONO 6 okcikn ons Sikede tunede Geese es neees csandewan’ 977,808.52 
September, 1908, to April 30, 1909 ..........-e secon 609,744.54 

SEGA 5 s\biab SSS Pee EOS aR ERS CR ee aera eG $10,085,734.22 


This growth was interrupted, however, when the Presi- 
dent Rev. W. W. Browne was given a leave of absence for 
one year on account of poor health. He was succeeded as 
Grand Master by the Reverend W. L. Taylor, who also be- 
came the head of the bank. Many of the strict banking rules 
which had made the institution an important factor in bank- 
ing circles were soon discarded. The Grand Order which was 
closely tied up with the bank was also spreading very rapidly 
over the United States. Branches as far West as Kansas 
were set up but left with little supervision. The assessments 
of these branches were to be deposited in the Savings Bank 
but accurate checkups were difficult. Lax business methods 
within the banking institution along with the meager bank- 
ing experience of the officers contributed much to the failure 
of the bank. It has been reported® in this regard that ‘‘gold 
was being piled up by the officers of this bank within the 
vault to be used as an inducement for Negroes to join the 
True Reformers.’’ Such a plan prohibited the officers from 
making loans from which the banks derive their profit. At 
any rate, the bank failed in 1910 after enjoying more than 
twenty years of sound growth. 

Out of the Independent Order of Saint Luke which had 
been operating from Virginia as its base since 1867, another 
bank was formed in 1903 by Mrs. Maggie L. Walker. It was 
named the St. Lukes Penny Savings Bank. Although the 


* Interview, October, 1928, with J. A. Jackson of the U. 8. Department 
of Commerce. 
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society which nurtured the growth of this bank had not 
won the high place in the fraternal world which the True 
Reformers held, the membership was increasing by leaps 
and bounds. A little reorganization became necessary on 
account of state regulation. The failure of the True Re- 
formers Bank led the Legislature of Virginia to create a 
Banking Division which forced the separation of secret 
orders and their banks. Thus the name of St. Lukes Penny 
Savings Bank was changed to the Saint Lukes Bank and 
Trust Company. For twenty-five years this bank has won 
its way upward under the guiding influence of the first 
woman bank president in America and the only one of the 
Negro race, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker. The other officers are: 
J. Thomas Hewin, vice-president; S. W. Robinson, Jr., vice- 
president; P. H. Ford, vice-president; Emmett C. Burke, 
cashier; and Melvin D. Walker, assistant cashier*® 

It is reported that at the last meeting of the stock- 
holders held in Richmond in 1929, the twenty-third dividend 
amounting to 5 per cent was paid. This bank claims to be 
the oldest bank owned and operated by Negroes in the 
United States. It enters its twenty-sixth year as a safe and 
sound banking institution with almost a half million dollars 
in resources.” This is especially commendable for it is 


%* STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE ST. LUKE BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


as of December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 
Capital Stock paid in......... $ 50,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ........ $392,566.97 Surplus Fund .............. 85,000.00 
aa ig profits lesa amount 
fts unsecured ........ 5.77 paid for interest, expenses 
Rey eeenen . ee crc cs « 2,336.22 


Dividends unpaid$ 38,924.30 
Individual de- 
posits subject 


Bonds, Securities, etc. owned, 
including premium on same _ 1,710.00 


E to check.... 135,852.49 
Banking House and Lot...... $8,050.00 Savings Deposits. 250,750.44 
Certified checks. . 1,230.80 
Other Real Estate Owned..... 4,901.24 Cashier’s checks 
outstanding. 146.70 
Furniture and Fixtures... .... 2,818.48 — a. deposits.......... 891,904.73 
Cash and due from Banks.... 40,208.49 aay cae a 
ED cabs duno ce 5k 8 + 6:0 500.00 
Reserved for accrued taxes... . 100.00 
Total Resources ........ $479,840.95 Total Tdabilities .......... $479,840.95 


* Statement to State Corporation Commission of Virginia, 1929. 
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generally said that the average life of a bank is twenty-five 
years. They lose their identity by merger, reorganization, 
or failure. The writer knows of only one more bank owned 
and operated by Negroes, which has enjoyed a quarter of 
a century of banking experience.” 

Commercial banking was not done on a large scale by 
these institutions. They concerned themselves mainly with 
thrift and the safekeeping of the funds of their orders. 
Negro banks up to this time, which had no relationship 
with a fraternal order and which ventured farther in the 
commercial banking field did not have pleasant and long 
lives. The reason, however, is obvious. The failure of the 
Freedmen’s Bank was still fresh in the minds of Negroes. 
Negroes were still skeptical, lacking in confidence in most 
banking institutions. One could hardly promote any bank 
without incurring the opposition and general lack of faith 
on the part of Negroes in every community. Then, too, 
there were only a small number of worthwhile business 
enterprises which could support the banks. Commercial 
banking, as is well known, prospers when thriving and 
financially sound businesses are growing, expanding and 
qualifying for commercial bank credit. Lastly, most 
Negroes were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and to 
extend commercial credit to the farmer usually brought 
about long time and frozen loans. 

Not one of the strictly commercial banks which were 
established between 1888 and 1900 survived. They wrought 
well. They ventured out—dared to invade the highly spe- 
cialized commercial banking arena without highly trained 
bankers and entered a field which among them had not been 
developed. Pioneers under such conditions often become 
martyrs. On the other hand, the St. Luke Bank and Trust 
Company which had the financial support of the order hav- 
ing the same name is still experiencing steady growth. 
Many of these failures were attributable to the inability of 
these banks to weather the ‘‘storm and stress’’ period 


* Report of Citizens Savings Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, 1929. 
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which culminated in the panic of 1893. But, the failure of 
most of these institutions was caused by the lax banking 
practices which permitted the misappropriation of funds 
and many other gross irregularities. 


VII. REVIVED INTEREST OF NEGROES IN ORGANIZING BANKS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Since 1900, however, a revival of interest in the estab- 
lishment of commercial and savings banks is noted in every 
section of the country. As has been pointed out, thrift and 
home ownership dominated the program of most of these 
banks in the beginning. This encouragement to save and 
to buy property had a helpful influence on the general prog- 
ress of the Negro in every community where a bank was 
established. Concerning them, Booker Washington wrote,” 
‘‘In recent years I have had the privilege of visiting nearly 
every one of the communities where Negro banks are lo- 
cated, and I can state without exaggeration that I have 
not found a single one of them that did not have the good 
will and support of the white business men of the commun- 
ities in which they are located.’’ 

Many of these banks were established in large Southern 
cities where such a favorable situation was not generally ex- 
pected. The unfair banking practices along with the gen- 
eral discrimination heaped upon Negroes, however, neces- 
sitated the organization of banking institutions of their own. 
Negroes had learned that credit would not be extended to 
them on the same basis on which white business men and 
farmers could procure it. They experienced also the calling 
of their loans, the foreclosure of their mortgages, and the 
inability to obtain credit at the very time when their loss 
meant some white creditor’s gain. And so we find the eighty- 
eight accredited commercial and savings banks organized by 
and for Negroes during the period from 1900 to 1928.*° 

* Washington’s The Story of the Negro, Vol. II, p. 231, 233. 


“ DIRECTORY OF NEGRO BANKS, FROM 1900 TO 1928 
ALABAMA President 
Tuskegee Institute Savings Bank, Tuskegee Institute ....... R. R. Moton 
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The rapid success of these banks as gleaned from their 
financial statements bespeaks the service which some of 
them have been to the Negro race in their respective com- 
munities. In so short a time institutions could not make 
such deep and worthwhile impressions in the business 
world were they not of unquestionable financial service to 
their respective communities. Many of the banks cited 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Industrial Savings Bank, Washington ................... John W. Lewis 
The Prudential Bank, Washington ................eeseeee J. R. Hawkins 
Union Laborers Savings Bank, Washington ............ J. H. W. Howard 
FLORIDA 
ey I I I PINS i oii oe vnc ccdivecccssecctaceseunmane 
Tee Onnia Bovine Taek, Cease osc vccciiecsecsccsccsceces F. P. Gadson 
Anderson and Company Bankers, Jacksonville ........... C. H. Anderson 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta State Savings Bank, Atlanta ................0sseeees J. O. Ross 
Auburn Savings Corporation Bank, Atlanta ................ B. J. Davis 
Penny Savings Loan and Investment Co., Augusta ........ R. 8S. Williams 
Pidelity Savings Bank, GavARMah occ ccccccccscccssccccccccs E. H. Quo 
Mechanics Investment Company, Savannah .................. E. H. Quo 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Savannah ...........0eeeeeeeeees P, E. Perry 
Savannah Savings and Real Estate Corp., Savannah ......... W. 8. Scott 
Wage Earners Savings Bank, Savannah ................. L. E. Williams 
Liberty Savings and Real Estate Corp., Macon ........... R. E. Harlety 
Middle Georgia Savings and Investment Co., Macon ...... C. H. Douglass 
Laborers Savings and Loan Co., Columbus ..............6. J. L. Seanins 
SPECS Teast COs, GND 5.6ie vis oan s cicie'e ows ssisisia ee ores A. M. Wilkins 
ILLINOIS 
BiIngAc Stave: amy CUiea SO ia.-0) a's oi6isie ssw o 60a 60.5 de 40ise See Jessa Binga 
Douglass National Bank of Chicago, Chicago .......... Anthony Overton 
KENTUCKY 
First Standard Bank, Louisville .............eseeeee cee Wilson Lovett 
American Mutual Savings Bank, Louisville ............... W. H. Wright 
LOUISIANA 
Citizens State Banking Company, New Orleans ........... J. H. Lowery 
MARYLAND 
Hatchett and Lewis Bankers, Baltimore ................ Truly Hatchett 
J. Winfield Thomas Bank, Baltimore ...........cccccccvccccccccccvese 
Harry O. Wilson Bank, Baltimore ...........-0 see ceeeceeee cere eeeeens 
Wingate and Brown Bankers, Baltimore ...........:..eeeeeseeeeeeeeee 
Taylor and Jenkins Bankers, Baltimore .............-seseeeeeceeeeees 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Eureka Cooperative Bank, Boston ...........0.-+seee0es Gilbert Harris 


South End Cooperative Bank, Boston .............0se08- E. P. Benjamin 
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in the directory have long since ceased to operate. It may 
be well, however, to indicate the service which the most 
representative banks rendered to their respective communi- 
ties before they failed. 

In the case of the Wage Earners Savings Bank which 
was established in 1900 at Savannah, Georgia, with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000, the writer is personally ac- 
quainted with some of the founders and directors. Negroes 
of this city were proud of the banking progress which these 





MICHIGAN 
D. C. Northeross and Co., Bankers, Detroit ........... D. C. Northcross 
OReee RUNES COUR, TIUMIEEE og ccccccccsiccecccccceseses A. L. Turner 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mound Bayou State Bank, Mound Bayou ............... »...T, 8. Morris 
Delta Penny Savings Bank, Indianola .............eeee00: J. E. Walker 
MISSOURI 
Peoples Finance Corporation, St. Louis ............006- Chas. E. Herriot 
NORTH CAROLINA 
eC RUNNINGS 35 10 i'w ls os tis Gling ine MURS AS w''0 Ve: vie ce wisi6- H. E. Dunn 
Forsyth Savings and Trust Co., Winston-Salem ............... J. S. Hill 
Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem ............... J. W. Jones 
Holloway, Murphy and Co., Kinston ..................- T. B. Holloway 
Aibemario Bank, Tlizaboth City ..........cccscccccccccces E. E. Hoffler 
Commercial Bank of Wilson, Wilson .................0.ee00s 8. H. Vick 
Fraternal Bank aud Trust Company, Durham ............ W. G. Pearson 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham ................. C. C. Spaulding 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank (branch), Raleigh ........ C. C. Spaulding 
Mutual Aid and Banking Co., Newbern .............0+2+-08 J. P. Stanley 
denac Smith Trust Co., Newborn ..........scccsccsccceccces Isaac Smith 
OHIO 
Empire Savings and Loan Co., Cleveland ..............:. H. E. Murrell 
Adelphi Building, Loan and Savings Co., Columbus ....... D. C. Chandler 
OKLAHOMA 
Boley Bank and Trust Co., Boley ..............eeeeeeecuet J. J. Johnson 
First National Bank of Boley, Boley .................eesesececcecece 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Modern State Bank, Pittsburgh ..........cscccccsscscees J. L. Phillips 
Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust Co., Philadelphia. .R. R. Wright, Sr. 
The Steel City Banking Co., Pittsburgh .................. M. 8. Hunter 
Keystone Bank, Philadelphia ..........cece es ceeeeeceecee J. C. Asbury 
Brown and Stevens Banking Co., Philadelphia .............. E. C. Brown 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Victory Savings Bank, Columbia ................-.0005. C. E. Stevenson 


Mutual Savings Bank, Charleston ........-seeeeeeeeeeees E. E, Edwards 
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leaders made in this institution. At one time there were 
about 18,000 depositors, most of whom were agricultural 
and industrial workers. There were about twelve employees 
in this bank, some of whom had received specialized busi- 
ness training. For twenty-five years and more this bank 
served a pressing need in this community and was the in- 
spiration for the establishing of three other banking organi- 
zations in the same city. Practically one half of the loans 
which were made were of the commercial type, most of 





Peoples Federation Bank, Charleston ................005 W. H. Johnson 
Workers Enterprise Bank, Bennettsville ................... E. J. Sawyer 
TENNESSEE 
Fraternal Savings Bank and Trust Co., Memphis ............ A. F. Ward 
Solvent Savings Bank and Trust Co., Memphis .............. T. H. Hays 
Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Co., Nashville ............. H. A. Boyd 
Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Co., Nashville .......... J. B. Singleton 
TEXAS 
Farmers and Citizens Savings Bank, Palestine .............. E. M. Grigg 
Farmers Improvement Bank, Waco ..................0000 R. L. Smith 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Tyler .................... W. A. Redwine 
Fraternal Bank and Trust Co., Fort Worth ............. Thomas Mason 
Workmen’s Savings and Loan Co., Galveston ........ Edward Washington 
VIRGINIA 
Beown Govings Bawh, Werte oso. ccccsccccccsccceccceess E. C. Brown 
Metropolitan Bank and Trust Co., Norfolk ..............44. W. M. Rich 
Crown Savings Bank, Newport News ..............00ee0ee. E. C. Brown 
Commercial Bank and Trust Co., Richmond ................ J. T. Carter 
Gideon: Ravings Bank, NOG sid is 55 cc ss occ en ccneideabeeesseuvecese 


Gallilean Fishermen’s Bank, Hampton.................cccccecscvevces 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk.............. ccc cece wees 
Sons and Daughters of Peace, Penny, Nickel and Dime Bank, New- 


PONG ROW boos oc ve'e ceivcnseeadeeersecesesececenncee 8S. A. Howell 
Second Street Savings Bank, Richmond ................ John T. Taylor 
Peoples Dime Savings Bank and Trust Co., Staunton ....Samuel Lindsay 
Peoples Bank of Petersburg, Petersburg .............ccsecescccccecees 
Savings Bank of Danville, Danville ..................0005 W. Thompson 
St. Luke’s Penny Savings Bank, Richmond ...... Mrs. Maggie L. Walker 
Nickel Savings Bank, Richmond ................0.ceeeees R. F. Taniol 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Richmond .................. John Mitchell, Jr. 
Community Savings Bank, Portsmouth .................44. J. F. Proctor 
The Phoenix Bank of Nansemond, Suffolk............. J. W. Richardson 
Continental Savings Bank, Domdrom ...........cccsccccsccccccccsesces 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mutual Savings and Loan Co., Charleston ................ C. E. Mitchell 





friendship. 
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which were due after the customary three months period. 
Large investments of funds in real estate, farm and long 
term loans brought about frozen assets. 
quickened also by the inability of the bank to collect many of 
the commercial loans which were not made on the sound fi- 
nancial condition of businesses requesting credit but on 


Its failure was 


In the case also of the Solvent Savings Bank and Trust 
Company,” the writer when a school boy was a depositor in 


what to him was the Negro’s pinnacle of business success. 
It had its birth in 1906 when the late R. R. Church and his 
associates saw the need for such an institution in a large 
and thriving Negro community. Negroes welcomed it. A 
careful study of the statement below will reveal the extent to 
which this institution made a favorable impression in Mem- 


phis. 


At one time some of the most prominent men of 


of the city were connected in official ways with the bank. 
Among them were H. H. Pace, cashier, Bert M. Roddy, 


“ STATEMENT OF on CONDITION OF THE SOLVENT SAVINGS BANK 
ND TRUST COMPANY 


Resources 


Loans and discounts........ 


9 ki Se 4.0 3 oe. e 
Bonds and stocks and 
ED 1a! sete) ai.0'e & 0.0.0.8 


Banking house ............ 
Furniture and fixtures...... 
Other real estate........... 
Actual cash on 

on hand. .$ 27,455.91 
Due from banks 

and bankers 


(on de- 

mand) ... 845,868.62 
Exchanges for 

clearing 

house ... 9,935.74 


Due from banks and bankers 
(not on demand)...... 


Checks and cash items...... 
Cash items in transit....... 


Customers’ liability under 
letters of credit........ 


Customers’ liability account 
of acceptances......... 


Other resources: 
War Savings Certificates... . 


JE 
U. 8. Certificates of credit. . 


Total 


November 


$ 475,617.49 
; None 


382,760.27 


63,644.79 
1,388.23 
139.00 


None 
None 


2,853.68 
137,700.00 
80,000.00 


$1,136,402.46 


15, 1920 
Liabilities 

Capital stock 

paid in...$ 76,520.71 
Surplus fund. . None 
Undivided profits 

less expenses 

and taxes 

paid .... 16,647.54 


Individual 

deposits 

subject to 

check ... . $327,429.87 
Demand certifi- 

cates of 

deposit .. None 
Due banks 

and bankers 

on demand None 


Oashier’s checks 4,033.22 
Certified checks 559.00 
Due to clearing 

— KS None 
Unpa 

Dividends. 1,079.84 
Total demand 

deposits . . $333,100.93 
Savings 

Deposits.. 517,534.02 
Time Certifi- 

cates of 

deposit ... 192,599.26 


Total deposits 
Total 


$ 93,168.25 


1,043,234.21 


$1,186,402.46 
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T. H. Hayes, J. W. Sanford, and R. R. Church, Jr. It ought 
to be said in fairness, however, that most of these men were 
not connected with the bank at the time of its failure. 

The Solvent Bank had an authorized capital of $100,000, 
more than three-fourths of which was paid in. There were 
about 20,000 depositors in 1920—Negro men and women 
who had entrusted more than a million dollars of earnings 
to this bank. This is the first instance of any bank owned 
and operated by Negroes with a million dollars in deposits. 
This bank specialized in commercial loans, 80 per cent of 
which were made for a term longer than ninety days. Un- 
profitable farm loans were also made, more than 20 per 
cent of the working capital being tied up in this type of 
loans. But perhaps the most serious mistake which this 
bank made was to permit officers and directors to borrow, 
on scanty security, large sums of money sor the purpose 
of promoting their own commercial ventures and financing 
other hazardous schemes and contrivances. 

This bank enjoyed for twenty or more years the confi- 
dence and good will of the entire community. It served, too, 
as the inspiration for the establishment of the Fraternal 
Savings Bank which later figured conspiciously in the busi- 
ness and commercial life of Negroes in this same city. In 
other words, no other Negro community could boast of hav- 
ing two banks as well established as Memphis had from 1910 
to 1920. Practically the same type of business was indulged 
in here as we have noted in the bank described above. 

A genuine and friendly banking rivalry, as is sometime 
helpful, existed between the Solvent and Fraternal Banks 
until they were merged. The story of the failed institution 
is so fresh in our readers’ minds that it will not be neces- 
sary to explain the causes of failure in detail. Suffice it to 
say that the grossest irregularities—wholesale and almost 
incredible instances of insufficient and unsecured notes— 
misappropriation and other unsound banking practices 
brought about the failure of the first Negro bank which had 
reached the point of having a million dollars on deposit. 
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The first effort at banking in Atlanta was a savings in- 
stitution established by Mr. J. O. Ross. Before the business 
could be well on the way to prosperity he worked out a 
novel scheme of his own. He believed that instead of lend- 
ing the money of the bank to other people he could use it 
himself and thus make large profits for himself and family. 
Working toward this end, he established a chain of stores 
called the ‘‘United Commercial Exchange.’’ This new ven- 
ture brought in some capital obtained by the sale of stock, 
which together with that of the funds of the bank was used 
unwisely. Endeavoring to make his business a self-suffi- 
cient chain of institutions, he used some of these funds to 
buy farms to supply vegetables for these stores and other 
such things as the stores might handle, each one being taken 
care of by a special company established for the particular 
purpose in mind. These illegal loans, however, together 
with the oncoming depression and small returns from these 
numerous investments, brought failure to these enterprises 
at the end of about two years, and Ross absconded. That 
such criminal practices had been indulged in was due to the 
fact that the officers in charge were inexperienced men who 
knew nothing about conducting an institution of this sort 
and depended almost altogether upon Ross. One of these 
officials had not developed in life higher than that of jani- 
torship at one of the local colleges. The bookkeeping was 
deficient as evidenced by the failure to provide for daily 
balancing of individual accounts. 

A few more of the banks listed in the directory have 
been closed for similar reasons. They were smaller in size, 
in importance, and in the extent of the service which they 
rendered. Attention must be directed here to the number 
of banks which essayed the commercial banking role but 
have failed. 

The writer has been privileged to visit practically every 
large city where a Negro bank is operating and has studied 
the financial statements of many of the banks which have 
not been visited, and he is convinced that there are not more 
than a half dozen banks owned and operated by Negroes, 
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which are actually making even ordinary banking profits 
by specializing in commercial loans. The banks serve 
a useful purpose in promoting thrift and home ownership, 
but this is not commercial banking in the true sense of 
the word. Commercial banks need the support of profit- 
ably operated business enterprises. And it must be ad- 
mitted that up to this time a sufficiently large number of 
well established businesses among Negroes are not found 
in many of the cities. Therefore, we do not find many 
Negro banks actually making money in this field. Herein, 
however, are presented the latest financial statements of 
several of the large banks owned and operated by Negroes, 
which, if we judge from these reports, are in sound financial 
condition. 


VII. OUTSTANDING NEGRO BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 


It is remarkable that in spite of all that has been said 
and done a few of these institutions have lived and others 
have sprung up to carry the work forward. For example, 
the Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Company of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, recently observed its twenty-five years of 
banking success with a celebration called a ‘‘Silver Jubilee’’ 
on January 16, 1929. The present officers are: H. A. Boyd, 
president; W. J. Hale, first vice-president; W. C. Shef- 
field, second vice-president; J. C. Napier, cashier; A. G. 
Price, assistant cashier; and Preston Taylor, chairman of 
the executive committee. This institution in cooperating 
with the Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company is 
serving a useful purpose in that city.* 


“CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Statement as of November 24, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 
Loans and Discounts........ $169,372.36 Coat Set eee in, yon 
a reer 517.20 and Undivided profits, less 
Bonds and Stocks and Warrants 52,650.00 satin Giaaie sakie” ang ae 
ee ERS 513.00 on check ES ie peice 97,567.81 
: . ristmas Sere eee 151.29 
yay and Fixtures....... 11,109.58 — 517.20 
Other Real Estate .......... 29,100.00 Qashicr’s checks ............ 876.55 
Actual Cash and Due from Certified checks ............. 197.58 
Banks and Bankers...... 87,674.42 Unpaid Dividends........... 107.96 
Checks and Cash items....... 2,778.07 Savings Deposits............ 138,963.37 


Time Certificates on Deposit.. 13,350.00 
ee ae $308,714.63 MNES hive dcos 64s en See awe $303,714.63 
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The Mechanic and Farmers Bank of Durham and Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, is the outgrowth of the large amount 
of cash and capital amassed by the men who successfully 
promoted the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and other related institutions in that state. The guid- 
ing hand of its present president, C. C. Spaulding, has been 
long seen in the progress of this bank. The Corporation 
Commission of North Carolina highly regards this bank 
as a safe and conservatively managed institution. It serves 
as a depository for the large number of worthwhile enter- 
prises in Durham and also in Raleigh where a branch is 
maintained. 

A recent experience may tend to show the real strength 
of this bank. In January 1929, the Raleigh Branch was 
held up by robbers who managed to get away with a con- 
siderable amount of cash. Although insurance covered this 
loss, President Spaulding immediately brought from Dur- 
ham many thousand dollars in cash and marketable bonds 
so as to ward off any run that might have been occasioned 
by the rumor that the bank was robbed and consequently 
short of funds. 

Two banks are also operating in Louisville, and from 
their 1928 reports to the National Negro Bankers Associa- 





MECHANICS AND FARMERS BANK, DURHAM AND RALEIGH, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Statement as of December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 

Loans and Discounts ........ $538,756.47 Capital Stock, paid in........ $113,725.00 
eee a ee” er eee 15,500.00 
Stocks and Bonds (including Deposits Subject to Check..... 257,056.76 
U. 8S. Liberty Bonds)..... 83,388.50 Certificates of Deposit........ 65,421.91 
Banking House, Raleigh, N.C. 43,638.90 Savings Deposits ............ 250,961.17 
Furniture and Fixtures....... 29,766.21 Cashier’s Checks, outstanding. . 6,516.21 
Other Real Estate........... 18,862.64 Certified Checks, outstanding. . 1,128.54 
Cash in Vaults and due from Dividends Checks, outstanding 116.00 
Banks and Bankers ..... 92,943.64 Bonds Borrowed ........... 10,000.00 

All other resources .......... B61.80 Bills payable... ....ccccscces 88,282.33 
ee $758,707.92 ree $758,707.92 


Resources of the Raleigh 
branch bank, included in 
5 owls c eae kuea $177,895.01 


The officers of this institution are as follows: Dr. 8S. L. Warren, Chairman of the 
Board; O. O. Spaulding, President; E. R. Merrick, Vice-President; Dr. Clyde Donnell, 
Vice-President; Britton Pearce, Vice-President; Dr. W. ©. Strudwick, Vice-President; 
Berry O’Kelly, Active Vice-Pesident; R. L. McDougald, Vice-President-Cashier; Chas. R. 
Frazer, Cashier, Raleigh Branch Bank; J. M. Avery, Trust Officer; J. S. Hughson, 
Assistant Cashier; T. D. Parham, Assistant Trust Officer. 
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tion, which met in that city, we learn that both institutions 
have broadened their service and increased their profits 
by establishing industrial loan departments. Only the state- 
ment of the First Standard Bank, of which Mr. Wilson 
Lovett is president, is here given.** The service which the 
American Mutual Savings Bank is rendering in Louisville 
in none the less valuable. Mention ought to be made of the 
untiring efforts of the first president, Attorney Wright, who 
died a few years after the establishing of this bank. His 
program, however, is being successfully carried out under 
the leadership of the present president, J. O. Blanton. 

The Citizens Trust Company, of Atlanta, has been oper- 
ating since August, 1921. It began as a unit of the Perry 
enterprises and after a rather picturesque existence has 
merged into a real financial institution. It would be diffi- 
eult to explain the difficulties withstood by this institution 
during that long period when the Standard Life and re- 
lated companies were seriously involved. ‘‘This institution 
must have had a soul,’’ says one, ‘‘for it could not have 
withstood the steady withdrawals of deposits and the com- 
mon street conversation to the effect that ‘the Bank is going 
to close,’’’ Yet through it all, no ‘‘Time Notice’’ was put 
on Savings Accounts, and every other demand was met. 
The re-organization of the Citizens Trust Company was 
effected in September, 1927, when a 100 per cent stock as- 
sessment was levied and collected. This action eliminated 


*FIRST STANDARD BANK, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Statement as of December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 
: Capital Stock paid in cash... ..$140,100.00 
ema eg Poot gel $440,129.83 Surplus and Undivided Profits. .13,607.04 
ee ee ee 390.02 Deposits subject 
Due from Banks ............ 22,671.36 to check... - $151,653.35 
Oash on Hand.............. 26,787.14 Time Deposits .. 240,029.23 
Banking House, Furniture and Certified Checks. 282.90 
ea ae 18,534.00 Oashier’s checks 
Other Real Estate........... 44,254.96 outstanding 2,689.42 394,654.90 
Other Assets not included under ia 
Unpaid Dividends........... 118.00 
oe eee ...--. Tees Sa wiien-..........0, 7,850.21 
EE, eae hos lace a Rewwe~ oe $556,330.15 Taek sate annie a beetles $556,330.15 


The officers of this bank are as follows: Wilson Lovett, President; W. W. Spradling, 
Chairman of Board; Bishop Geo. C. Clement, Vice-President; Dr. L. R. Johnson, Vice- 
President; J. R. Ray, Cashier; L. T. Phillips, Assistant Cashier. 
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old stockholders who had not paid the assessments and also 
gave the institution a new financial start under the control 
of the National Benefit Life Insurance Company, which 
naturally came into possession of this bank when it was re- 
organized.** 

Out of the numerous efforts at banking in Norfolk has 
emerged one institution which seems to be making headway 
in the financial world. This is the Metropolitan Bank and 
Trust Company of which W. M. Rich is president. This 
bank had its beginning as the Brown Savings Bank which 
was established by E. C. Brown, who later figured as a 
financier and promoter of amusements which brought him 
ruin in Philadelphia. Prior to this crash the institution in 
Norfolk was reorganized under a new name and committed 
to other hands. The Metropolitan Bank and Trust Com- 
pany not only maintained its high standing during the post 
bellum slump in business about 1921 but prevented the 
wreck of the Tidewater Bank and Trust Company of that 
city by guaranteeing its deposits at a tremendous cost to 
this public spirited institution. 

Two banks of Washington deserve mention here. The 
first of these, the Industrial Savings Bank, was opened for 
business over fifteen years ago with deposits then of 
$2,235.40. John W. Lewis, the founder and first president 
was an unusual character, truly remarkable for his ability 
to organize men and money. With an all too little school 
training, he had a natural talent of high degree for commer- 
cial and high financial developments. He associated in 


“STATEMENT OF CONDITION CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
As of December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 

Loans and Discounts......... $113,276.12 Capital Stock .............. $120,000.00 
'f S. and Other Bonds Owned 15,275.71 Surplus and Undivided Profits. .26,498.32 
anking House and Lot. . 65,000.00 0 
Furniture and Fixtures ...... 22,500.00 mane <i rapa ae veel : 
Other Real Estate Owned..... 38,157.62 Cashier's Checks .. --. 1,143.73 
Cash in Vault and Due from Certified Checks . : ; 176.75 
Banks (Approved Res. si one Loo... 188,240.67 
gS cane cy a.t 86,615.70 a goa a" - ; 

Overdratls ........5.... pecs None co sgtigs duvyced RN ey None 
Other Hesonrees ............ 4,162.82 Other Liabilities ............ 328.50 


NE bb uus «ign ken oe ww ale $344,987.97 ol en Ts eee ee oe $344,987.97 
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opening this bank with a group of men from the ranks of 
laborers and mechanics, and no other institution has been 
more generally recognized as the ‘‘Bank of the People.”’ 
The last report*® to the Comptroller of Currency shows 
$465,209.10 in deposits. William A. Bowie, the popular and 
efficient cashier, shares with the founder full credit for the 
organization wid development of this institution. 

The steady growth of the bank has so impressed the 
stockholders that a regular campaign has been launched to 
increase the deposits to a million dollars and thereby in- 
crease the power of the bank for service in the field of 
thrift and industry. To carry out this new program, Mr. 
W. H. C. Brown, formerly of the Brown Savings Bank and 
the Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company of Norfolk, and 
the Crown Savings Bank of Newport News, Virginia, has 
been elected president. Mr. Walter S. Carter, the retiring 
president is now chairman of the board of directors. 

Desiring to provide additional facilities of credit for 
the increasing number of Negro business men in Washing- 
ton, another group of enterprising men in this city set out 
five years ago to establish a commercial bank. They met 
with the same sort of discouragement which other such ef- 
forts encountered, but they earnestly labored until they 
raised sufficient capital to meet the requirements of the 
law for financia! institutions of this type and opened the 
doors of what is now the Prudential Bank under United 
States Government supervision. Since then its history has 
been an upward climb until it is now pointed to as one of 
the important assets of the race. $92,320 of the $100,000 
capital stock allowed has been paid and $8,015 subscribed 
for. The deposits have increased from $43,000 the first 


* REPORT OF CONDITION OF INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
As reported to the Comptroller of Currency, December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 
CORR TRORBTNG ike cos bs ows $ 72,578.04 . 
Real Estate pel Collateral Loans 156,753.41 Capital Stock . .. Saeki ots -$ 50,000.00 
Bond Investments. . . .. 265,070.50 Surplus and Undivided Profits 15,051.76 
Banking House and ‘Furniture PIR a5 ed ane aig esol oe 465,209.10 
and Fixtures ..... .. 85,858.91 


$530, 260.86 $530, 260.86 
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month to $325,107.60 in February, 1929. The surplus has 
increased beyond $12,000 and the management is making a 
strenuous effort to bring it up to $25,000 by the end of 
the year. Such appeals from this institution have been 
heeded generally by the Washington public because of its 
increasing confidence in the men who are managing this 
institution. The president, who has served in that capacity 
from the very beginning of the bank, is John R. Hawkins, 
a man of ripe experience as a practical educator, and the 
Financial Secretary of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Associated with him as vice-presidents are Dr. 
A. M. Curtis and Dr. P. W. Price, both prominent physi- 
cians of Washington, and Mr. Thomas Walker, an attorney 
of high standing in the city. Mr. Edward Baker is the 
eashier, and Mr. Joseph H. Greene is the assistant cashier.” 

Here, a fitting tribute ought to be paid to the man who 
by persistent effort, sacrifice, and hard work organized and 
safely steered the Binga State Bank from a small institu- 
tion dealing mostly in real estate to a strong intrenched 
commercial bank. Jesse Binga, unquestionably, is the guid- 
ing spirit of the bank bearing his name. This bank has 
been an important factor in the Negroes’ acquisition of 
property in Chicago. Its organization marked the first at- 
tempt of Negroes to do a strictly commercial banking busi- 
ness in a Northern city. And from all reports, these efforts 
have been unusually successful. Today with resources of 
$1,752,200.54 the Binga State Bank is able to and does 
play an important role in the banking world. Without 


“STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE PRUDENTIAL BANK 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, FEBRUARY 7, 1929 


Resources Liabilities 
Loans and Discounts........ $199,125.80 Capital Stock ............ -$ 92,320.00 
— Poin oi wbivicte so 5 ws six , 255.82 Capital Stock Subscription.... 8,015.00 
NE? cateiccls Seb sb a ars We Bea 36,056.25 a ee 5 
askios Heese Warnitare and Surplus and Undivided Profits gchongoie 
ashi yt oer wis s 72,300.72 Bills Payable ............ - 22,500.00 
— 7 eS eee 325,107.60 
Se OMI cies it swass 7,021.67 Re od for I , 
Accrued Interest ............ 8,446.45 ae 


ee eee ee 1,075.00 
$461,018.56 $461,018.56 
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doubt, it is one of the leading banks owned and operated 
by Negroes anywhere.* 

The Negroes of Philadelphia are being served by the 
Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust Company. This 
bank was organized November 19, 1920, when R. R. Wright, 
Sr., who for many years had been president of the Georgia 
State Industrial College in Savannah, moved North. In 
Philadelphia, he and his loyal associates safely launched 
this institution which has had a steady growth since its 
organization. This bank, located in a Northern city where 
commercial opportunities are larger, specializes in com- 
mercial loans. More than $100,000 of the working capital 
has been invested in eall loans to responsible individuals 
and corporations. With nearly a half million dollars in 
assets, this bank is seemingly doing a worthwhile work in 
the ‘‘city of brotherly love.’’* 

Most of the banks whose statements have been cited are 


47 BINGA STATE BANK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Statement as of December 31, 1928 


Resources Liabilities 

Loans and Discounts.......$1,055,223.07 Capital ...... teeeeeees s+ $ 200,000.00 
Bonds, Securities, etc. ...... 227,047.97 Surplus ..... Breas ‘ 45,000.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Undivided Profits .......... 22,439.48 
OT ee ee 122,489.99 Unearned Discount .... ; 1,437.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable. 11,874.45 Reserved for Interest....... 8,236.14 
Coupons Receivable ... 701.00 Dividends Unpaid ........ 406.50 
Cash and Due from Banks. 334,864.06 Deposits ....... ee .1,474,680.96 
2 a ee ee, P $1,752,200.54 PN eieccrc atone uyotcuscr eis $1,752,200.54 


The officers are as follows: Jesse Binga, president; J. R. Marshall, vice-president; 
Chas, H. Clark, vice-president; OC. N. Langston, cashier; I. V. Cantey, auditor. 


“ CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Statement of condition as of October 2, 1928 


Assets Liabilities 
me: ee OO atic, OM 350 cava nnreaarice $125,000.00 
Bonds .................... 125,995.97 Surplus and Undivided Profits 36,399.16 
Cail Leans........ ........ 105,000.00 Reserve for auanntete Inter- 
—— eens. RUS Gi cu csabe ese bi ee est, etc. .... Soh 1,002.13 
ortgage Loans... ; ,750.00 9 
Banking House and Equipment 48,000.00 Deposits ............-.-+++- 368,069.28 
Other Real Estate............ 18,000.00 Other Liabilities 0.2.0.0... 311.88 
ee ee 136.09 sa aan 
NMR 8S Cia sein Ds hie me $450,782.40 TEM. S aatetersne Wlacene Grove eee $450,782.40 


The officers of this institution are as follows: R. R. Wright, Sr., president-treasurer ; 
R. R. Wright, Jr., vice-president, secretary; E. W. Thornton, vice-president; Cc 
Wright, assistant secretary; William Newman, chairman of the finance committee; Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander, trust officer. 
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supervised by state authorities. As such, they are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System which has proved to be 
helpful in solving the intricate credit problems which arise 
in the banking world. To become a member of this system 
a bank must have paid-up unimpaired capital, the financial 
condition must be sound, the general character of its man- 
agement must be satisfactory, and the corporate powers 
exercised by it must not be inconsistent with the principles 
embodied in the Federal Reserve Act. On becoming a 
member the bank must use six per cent of its capital to pur- 
chase stock in the Federal Reserve Bank of that district. 
The system comprises twelve districts. Three per cent, 
or one-half of this subscription is payable in cash at once, 
while the other is subject to payment on demand. 

There are certain advantages to be had when a bank 
is a member of the Federal Reserve System, the most im- 
portant ones being the power to rediscount, the right to 
receive cumulative dividends on the Federal Reserve Bank 
stock at six per cent, and the right to obtain the services of 
the Federal Reserve System to act as correspondent, pur- 
chaser of securities, and as advisor on the general business 
conditions throughout this country and abroad. The re- 
discount privilege is indeed an advantage, for if a member 
bank has $50,000 worth of notes on hand it can rediscount 
these at the Federal Reserve Bank and get credit for the 
same, provided it has the proper reserve and complies with 
the other regulations. 

It is not to be inferred here, however, that only the mem- 
ber banks are safe and sound. Only two or three banks 
which are owned and operated by Negroes are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. The Douglass National 
Bank, without a doubt, is the leader in this field. Its suc- 
cess can be attributed to the farsight and genius of Anthony 
Overton, the founder and president. The original money 
necessary for the organization of this bank was made from 
the successful operation of the Overton Hygenic Company. 
The latest statement of this bank shows that more than 
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$2,000,000 in resources have been accumulated for the 
protection of depositors. It has the largest amount of 
resources of any of the banks which are owned and operated 
by Negroes in the United States. Necessarily, this institu- 
tion specializes in commercial loans. The close supervision 
of Federal authorities prohibits the investment of the work- 
ing capital of this bank in realty loans which are encouraged 
by most banks supervised by State authorities.*® 

This bank and the Binga State Bank, both of Chicago, 
are the most representative commercial banks which are 
owned and operated by Negroes. The commercial banking 
which these institutions are doing will bear the close seru- 
tiny of Federal and State examiners. Business trained and 
experienced bankers are employed for the safe and proper 
conduct of the affairs of these banks. 

Other commendable efforts could be included here, but 
space will not permit a further display. As has been in- 
dicated, only a few banks which are owned and operated 
by Negroes are profitably doing a commercial banking busi- 
ness. Most of them are savings institutions which promote 
thrift, home ownership, and the buying of safe securities. 
And loans to such persons are not so profitable as those 
made by white banks to successful business men. The 
Negro borrowing to purchase a home generally removes the 
funds from the Negro bank to meet an obligation with a 
firm which immediately deposits it in a white bank. When 
a white man secures a loan at one of his banks the transac- 
tion, as a rule, merely involves an item of bookkeeping in 
givng some other depositor credit for the amount which 


© Resources Liabilities 

noe and Discounts ....... $ 888,709.74 Capital Stock .... ....% 250,000.00 

WERORORON cis ois wicsivn 595.00 TEAO Siveniae-. ... «ces. ae ; 60,000.00 
U. S. Bonds and Securities... 276,090.60 “ge eve Profits 9.216 66 
Other Stocks and Bonds.... 323,433.73 Undivided Profits .......... pein 
Accrued Interest Due ...... 41,264.13 Unearned Discounts ........ 2,964.82 
Real oe Furtniture and Circulation ............... 225,300.00 

SOON. ee actrees a cua 367,260.18 3 ae 

5 per cent Redemption Fund 12'500.00 Deposits vee ee neces ... 1,458,779.83 
Cash and Due from Banks.. 198,702.74 Other Liabilities .......... 105,367.81 
Other Assets ........0.5..3% 3,596.82 

MED iis nis oa AeA a $2,111,629.12 PMU eh oc 'a"a-tacerarele rs Ge Oca. Aida $2,111,629.12 


_ The officers are as follows: Anthony Overton, President; R. R. Jackson, Vice-President; 
— H. Lewis, Vice-President; Arthur J, Wilson, Cashier; Theodore A. Roane, Assistant 
ashier. 
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never leaves its vaults. The white bank, then has the ad- 
vantage of loaning and reloaning the same money again and 
again. Some Negro banks, however, seeing a chance for a 
more profitable use of their money, have recently been won 
over to the making of industrial loans. We shall see be- 
low what movement has encouraged these banks to broaden 
their service and thereby increase their profits. 


IX. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL BANKS FOR NEGROES 


For more than a century, the State and Federal regula- 
tions for commercial and savings banks have prohibited the 
lending of money on a large scale to individuals, small 
tradesmen, clerks, and wage earners. Statistics show that 
only fourteen of every one hundred persons can qualify 
today at orthodox commercial banks for loans. Industrial 
workers who wished to borrow money from banks and who 
did not have marketable collateral were flatly refused. 
Single name paper, of course, was not particularly attrac- 
tive. But since ‘‘character is the basis of every good loan,”’ 
a great field of loan activity was being neglected by these 
commercial banks in refusing loans to ordinary wage 
earners. 

Systems were being evolved whereby loans could be 
made on the basis of character and earning power. Of 
course, the amount of money which these wage earners were 
qualified to borrow was dependent upon their current earn- 
ings. These loans also have been considered wise only 
when the money is used for helpful or constructive pur- 
poses, and when the repayment of the loan can be arranged 
so as to match the borrower’s current earnings. 

At any rate, these industrial loan companies were or- 
ganized to cater to a neglected class of borrowers. Institu- 
tions of this type have for more than a century figured 
conspicuously in banking among European countries. In 
the United States, they had not made much progress before 
1910. One company alone today, however, operates more 
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than a hundred industrial banks in the metropolitan centers 
of the United States. 

Among Negroes, the Peoples Finance Corporation of 
St. Louis, Missouri, was the first industrial bank organized 
to cater to these neglected wage earners. This industrial 
bank was established in October, 1922, by the late Geo. W. 
Buckner, Daniel W. Bowles, Chas. E. Herriot, E. L. Harris, 
and other far-sighted business and professional men of St. 
Louis, who saw the need for a bank which would serve 
better the purposes of the industrial classes. They also be- 
lieved that opportunities for buying property, paying taxes, 
interest notes, insurance premiums, and other necessary ex- 
penses could be met by extending credit to borrowers whose 
paying habits were unquestionably good. Year after year 
this industrial bank has grown in size and importance un- 
til its capital is $200,648.08 and its surplus and reserves 
$56,312.09. Today it is the leader in this field among Ne- 
groes with resources to the amount of $537,385.37.°° It has 
also been the inspiration for the establishment of two other 
industrial banks among Negroes in St. Louis as well as the 
organization of industrial banks in Cleveland, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Newark, and many other large cities where Ne- 
groes are making progress. That these institutions supply 
a pressing need is attested by a statement of C. C. Spauld- 
ing, president of Mechanics and Farmers Bank, a commer- 
cial institution, that ‘‘on account of lack of commercial 
enterprises among Negroes, industrial banks and building 


© FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE PEOPLES FINANCE CORPORATION 
OF ST. LOUIS 


Resources Liabilities 

Ls aie ig ew eae cen esas $ 4,722.80 Inves Certificates ....... 91.831.30 
Bonds and Securities........ 2,000.00 tenner — ini hs ts 14'000.00 
MsOBNS it FOTOS 22.6000 s ees 180,457.27  Rodiscounts .............. : 8,750.00 
Accounts Receivable ......... 875.74 Dividends Payable ....... .. 1,843.90 
Treasury Stock ............. 70.00 Mortgage on Building ..... . 170,000.00 
Real Estate .............+- SUR TIME osc cu yc enn sens. cass 200,648.08 
Sane $8 i and Fixtures ...... eye Surplus and Reserves..... -. $5,990.11 

"oo! | rir ee 1,000.0 R 23 for D ‘ott “|| 909'321. 
Prepaid Charges ............ eee 1821.08 

| Ee een ar ere $537,385.37 PONE 653; 9 2 iSeew Se Deca i elace tay $537,385.37 


The officers are: Chas. E. Herriot, President; J. E. Mitchell, Vice-President; 
W. H. A. Barrett, Vice-President; Geo. H. Anderson, Secretary; Edw. L. Grant, 
Assistant Secretary; E. L. Harris, Treasurer; Daniel W. Bowles, Chairman, Finance Oom- 
mittee and Counsel; Arnet G. Lindsay, Vice-President and Manager. 
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and loan associations are better adapted to Negroes than 
commercial banks.’? With more than a half million dollars 
in resources, the People’s Finance Corporation, of St. Louis, 
is rapidly reaching the place where it can adequately meet 
the pressing demands for credit among qualified wage 
arners. 

Encouraged by the phenomenal success of such institu- 
tions, many of the commercial banks not only among 
Negroes but also among whites have either established in- 
dustrial loan departments or have organized subsidiary 
corporations to eater to the neglected wage earners. This 
movement was given unusual impetus and importance when 
the largest bank in the United States** announced in May, 
1928, that after more than a century their policy of limiting 
loans to qualified commercial borrowers had been broadened 
so as to lend money to the industrial worker, the clerk, 
and all qualified wage earners. Time alone will tell to 
what extent this movement will be carried into strictly com- 
mercial banks and of its effect on existing industrial banks. 


X. THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK FOR NEGROES 


Nothwithstanding this movement for industrial banks, 
the establishment of the Dunbar National Bank in New 
York City by the Rockefeller interests, September, 1928, 
represents the most recent financial opportunity for Ne- 
groes. For many years, Negroes of this metropolis have 
been attempting to organize a bank which would supply 
their needs, but many obstacles have been encountered in so 
doing. The rigid bank requirements of New York State 
were never met by the many promoters who essayed this 
role. 

Realizing the dire need of Negroes for banking accomo- 
dations and knowing also that the establishment of a bank 
for the 100,000 Negroes of New York would be a profitable 
venture, the Rockefeller interests formed the Dunbar Bank 
in New York City. And although the Negroes of this me- 


* National City Bank of New York City. 
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tropolis cannot yet point with pride to a bank which is 
owned and operated by Negroes, they have a just pride in 
the Dunbar Bank which is organized and operated for them. 
At present, one Negro, R. C. Bruce, is a member of the 
board of directors. Two other Negroes, Fred R. Moore and 
Robert R. Moton, have recently become members. As 
time goes on many other Negroes, according to the present 
president, will be placed in positions of responsibility. Ne- 
groes are now employed as tellers, clerks, bookkeepers, and 
typists. To say the least, these opportunities are valuable 
in that they afford an experience for these employees to 
learn the banking business from a most dependable source. 
As they gain experience and become informed along bank- 
ing lines, they branch out elsewhere for themselves. 

The total resources of this bank amount to $1,893.554.77, 
admittedly an adequate amount to protect depositors. Most 
Negroes have confidence in this organization. They 
have expressed their faith in the bank by changing their 
accounts from those with which they have been dealing for 
years. White depositors have also availed themselves of 
this new opportunity to save their money and invest their 
surplus funds. According to their most recent report, 
$757,440.27 has been placed in the Dunbar Bank for safe- 
keeping and investment. 

By being a national bank, this institution has become a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. It is attempting 
to render a personal service to depositors, urging them to 
be thrifty, to buy property, and buy marketable bonds. Al- 
ready several promotions have been made in the personnel. 
Along with the personal service which is being rendered, 
the financial development and advancement of the Negro is 
receiving much momentum in New York City. 

The advisability of establishing such an institution for 
Negroes, however, has been seriously questioned by some 
Negroes as well as by whites. The advantage of Negroes of 
having the Dunbar Bank organized for them has also been 
discussed pro and con. It ought to be said, however, that 
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already the Negro has been the chief beneficiary of these 
efforts of the Rockefeller interests. At the same time, the 
promoters of this bank are receiving their due compensa- 
tion, a fair return on their investments. As time goes on we 
shall probably know the real value of this bank to Negroes 
for whom it was organized. 


Summing up all of these banking efforts for and by 
Negroes, the writer draws the following conclusions: 

1. That the first efforts of Negroes to lend money and 
do a private banking business were successful but inade- 
quate for the needs of the people. 

2. That the mutual and cooperative efforts of Negroes 
before the Civil War were steps in the right direction, 
but they died natural deaths when war intervened. 

3. That the attempts of military authorities and other 
friends of the Negro to establish banks were encouraging 
and beneficial to the freedmen as well as to the free persons 
of color. 

4, That the so-called governmental aid which was given 
in establishing the Freedmen’s Bank proved to be an almost 
insurmountable obstacle for the Negroes who later at- 
tempted to organize banks of their own. 

5. That the pioneer efforts of Negroes to establish pri- 
vate banks from 1888 to 1900 were short lived and very 
unsuccessful. 

6. That those banks which were the outgrowth of fra- 
ternal societies bearing their names made rapid progress 
and were assured of lasting success had they been honestly 
and efficiently managed. 

7. That the revival of interest in the establishment of 
more commercial banks from 1900 to 1910 is deserving of 
commendation because the banks which were then estab- 
lished played important parts in the Negro’s acquisition 
of property, particularly in the South. 

8. That the present situation of Negro banks definitely 
shows that only a few of them are successfully engaged in 
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the commercial banking business because of the fact that 
there are not enough Negro commercial enterprises to sup- 
port these institutions. 

9. That the largest and most profitable field for bank- 
ing service for Negro institutions is unquestionably the in- 
dustrial loan field, which up to this time has been seriously 
neglected. 


These conclusions are the result of much study, close 
observation and practical experience in the field of banking. 
To many persons, such a study may be discouraging because 
of the large number of failures which have been noted. But, 
it must be remembered that the actual life of a bank is 
not more than twenty-five years. Hither by merger, re- 
organization or some other engulfing, banks after this time 
generally lose their original identity. All of this informa- 
tion is being brought together not to embarrass, certainly 
not to discourage those who will be patient enough to read 
this treatise, but that the lessons which surely have been 
learned from the unsuccessful operations of Negro banks 
may prove helpful and beneficial to Negro men and women 
who dare enter the field. 


Arnett G. Linpsay 
Vice-President and Manager of the Peoples 
Finance Corporation 
Sr. Louis, Missourt 











INSURANCE BUSINESS AMONG NEGROES 


I. Humeze Becinnincs 


Insurance companies have been more prosperous than 
any other large enterprises among Negroes. They have 
had productive soil in which to develop. The very tempera- 
ment of the Negro has lent itself to such efforts among 
them. Belonging to an enslaved and oppressed group, Ne- 
groes have naturally developed the attitude of helping the 
needy and providing for the unfortunate. Negroes are the 
most generous people on earth. They seldom turn a deaf 
ear to the appeal of the poor, and they usually give out of 
proportion to their income. 

This tendency toward mutual helpfulness appeared even 
among the slaves. Wherever Negroes had their own 
churches benevolence developed as the handmaiden of re- 
ligion. They looked out for the sick, provided them nour- 
ishment which the common fare of the plantation did not 
afford, and often nursed and treated such patients until 
they were reestablished in health. Free Negroes of the 
South were well known for their mutual helpfulness. In 
ease of death they provided for the burial of the indigent. 
Here and there in urban communities were efforts at more 
thorough organization of a secret kind, but such could not 
develop very far without drifting into antagonism to the 
interests of the slaveholders. 

The Negroes on free soil had much more opportunity for 
promoting such societies, although they were handicapped 
by scattered population and lack of opportunity to make a 
living. In large cities of the North, like Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, however, these 
organizations reached a stage of unusual influence in the 
churches and sometimes expanded into secret associations, a 
thing which could not be done in slave territory. Then came 
also independent secret bodies like the Masons, established 
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by Prince Hall, and the Odd Fellows, organized by Peter 
Ogden. 

After the emancipation of the whole group the church in 
its new freedom gave ample opportunity for the unlimited 
development of benevolent societies among the Negroes. 
Inasmuch as these former bondmen had been turned loose 
upon society without preparation to maintain themselves 
independently, large numbers of them easily fell as victims 
of poverty and disease. In some communities as many as 
from twenty-five to forty per cent of the Negroes died, and 
this so frightened their friends and pleased their enemies 
that some predicted that the race would soon become ex- 
tinct... The Freedmen’s Bureau and the Freedmen’s Aid 
Societies came to the rescue, but these agencies could not 
reach the whole body of the needy; and, at best, their minis- 
tration was temporary. The Negroes in the final analysis 
had to learn to look out for themselves. The deep-seated 
idea of solving a social and economic problem through be- 
nevolent societies, then, seemed more practical than ever. 

Here, too, the Negro preacher was the natural leader. 
He had more influence than any other person in the com- 
munity. Furthermore, he had a constituency to begin with, 
whereas any other worker would need to spend years seek- 
ing a hearing before an indifferent or uninformed public. 
For a long time, however, such societies necessarily re- 
stricted their operations to a circle of a particular church 
or group of churches in a community. The conception of 
the thing on a large scale had not yet appeared, local rivalry 
had to be overcome, petty jealousies needed suppression, 
capital was lacking, and business administration became a 
problem. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, two factors largely 
contributed to the development of these societies. These 
were the celebration of holidays and the excursion idea 
which therewith developed. The freedmen practically mo- 

‘Taylor, The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, 12-14, 
and The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, 42-43. 
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nopolized the celebration of holidays throughout the South 
during the reconstruction period. They made most spec- 
tacular displays on the twenty-second of September, the 
first of January, and the ninth of April, because the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was announced on the first mentioned 
of these days, put into effect on the second, and made se- 
cure by the close of the Civil War on the third. The freed- 
men added thereto, moreover, the observance of the days 
on which were completed the ratification of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments and the passage of the Recon- 
struction and Civil Rights Bills. But Washington’s Birth- 
day and the Fourth of July were also celebrated with so 
much enthusiasm that the feeble efforts of the whites paled 
into insignificance in the midst of the processions and fes- 
tivities of the Negroes. In some cities, therefore, the whites 
temporarily abandoned the celebration of these holidays, 
giving as their sole excuse the overactivity and officiousness 
of the Negroes. The whites especially despised the Negro 
militia on parade because it reminded them of the sectional 
conflict and ‘‘ Negro domination.’’ On these holidays, there- 
fore, whites went a fishing or otherwise idled and rested.’ 
The idea of parade appealed especially to the freedmen. 
They liked beautful regalia; and, as most of these uniforms 
were Oriental like the Negroes themselves, the color of the 
freedmen harmonized with that of the festive attire. Thou- 
sands of freedmen, who otherwise would not have joined 
these societies came into them for the mere display. The 
militia in a manner supplied such a demand, but this was 
not sufficient. There was a need for more lieutenants and 
captains, for more colonels and generals. The former slave- 
holding class of the South had unduly indulged in these 
things. What freedman, then, would not want to assume 
the air of such importance? The old and the young par- 
ticipated. Men, women, and children marched in the ranks 
of those to whom had been given the secrets of the East. 
Things hitherto kept from the poor and oppressed had been 
* Richmond Dispatch, July 7, 1873. 
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revealed to all men regardless of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

The excursion idea gave just as much stimulus to the 
development of these societies. The news of the unusual 
success of these celebrations spread into remote districts. 
F'reedmen who had never witnessed grand spectacles longed 
to see their own people of color in such momentous demon- 
strations. Furthermore, they would not only see their so- 
cieties in action, but they would get a glimpse of urban life 
and enjoy things formerly forbidden to them by their mas- 
ters when they had not freedom of locomotion.* Excursion 
managers, who for selfish reasons went from place to place 
inducing the Negroes to go to these centers of celebration, 
however, unconsciously popularized the secret societies in 
small urban communities. Having seen and heard for them- 
selves, it was easy thereafter for the organizers to reap the 
harvest of new memberships and large fees. 

Fraternal organizations, therefore, supplied a new social 
need in the life of the Negro in a way that other agencies 
have not been so effective. In most cases the new organiza- 
tions provided for both sexes, a thing which doubled their 
constituency. While they were secret in procedure and 
benevolent in purpose these fraternal agencies offered un- 
usual opportunities for community effort, the promotion of 
racial consciousness, and the development of leadership. 
lor this reason these fraternal societies were not at first 
welcomed by the whites. At times, they seemed to 
have a political as well as a social aspect. Assured later, 
however, that there was no political danger in these socie- 
ties, the opposition from the whites not only diminished, but 
gave way to frequent press mention of their parades and 
general conduct and sometimes to high sounding praise.‘ 

These secret societies sprang up here and there through- 
out the country, but immediately after freedom the largest 


*The Richmond Dispatch, July 5, 1878; King, The Great South, 580; 
and the Journal of Negro History, XI, 307-308. 

*The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 2 and 3, 1867, and Feb. 12, 1869; The 
Richmond Whig, Aug. 30, 1871; and The Richmond Dispatch, July 18, 1877. 
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number of them tended to concentrate themselves in a cer- 
tain section of the country. The State of Virginia, and es- 
pecially the city of Richmond, proved to be the most fertile 
soil for this activity among the freedmen. They developed 
much more rapidly there than in other parts of the country. 
The parade and the social life of the freedmen probably 
made this territory the most conducive to such enterprises. 
The favorable attitude of the intelligent whites of Virginia 
toward the Negroes, too, probably secured to them an im- 
munity from the attacks of a militant minority that else- 
where at that time made such a rapid development of secret 
societies among Negroes impracticable if not impossible. 

The names of such societies which came and went like 
birds of passage need not detain us here. Only the most 
important require mention in this article. Among these, of 
course, appeared the Masons, the Knights Templars, the 
Odd Fellows, the Sons of Temperance, the Good Templars, 
and the Good Samaritans, in imitation of orders long since 
popular among the whites. The Negroes of Virginia, how- 
ever, soon saw the need of organizations to perform a de- 
finite function among freedmen whose situation, made un- 
like that of the whites by law and custom, required social 
uplift effort different from that applied to persons other- 
wise circumstanced. Taking the initiative, then, the Vir- 
ginia Negroes produced many a society which showed origi- 
nal thought and maturing judgment. Those which made 
the largest contribution toward the development of busi- 
ness among the Negroes, however, were the Independent 
Order of St. Luke,’ and the Grand United Order of True 
Reformers.*® 

Just as Virginia proved to be the mother of presidents 
and the mother of States, it also became the alma mater of 
these secret societies among Negroes in other parts of the 
country. The early records of the race do not show a large 
number of these in other parts at this period when they 
were legion in Virginia. Later, however, when Virginia 

5 W. P. Dabney, The Life of Maggie L. Walker. 

*Richings, Evidences of Progress among Colored People, 337-339. 
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Negroes migrating to other parts carried thither these de- 
desires for social contacts and some knowledge of how to 
provide for them with similar organizations, such societies 
sprang up here and there in various sections of the country. 
These societies tended to develop in the direction of the 
South and West because many Virginia Negroes migrated 
to those sections during the first generation after emanci- 
pation.” 

Sometimes these efforts were carried to the extreme and 
resulted in undertakings which were unwise. Many persons 
used such a pretext to impose upon the public. Unfortu- 
nately, there were few laws to regulate the conduct of fra- 
ternal societies, and they had not developed far enough to 
be classified as insurance enterprises. There were no legal 
requirements as to management or capital. Almost any 
man who did not care to work hard and had learned the 
general principles of secret society organization could start 
such a movement to create a comfortable berth for himself. 
Sometimes when the founder lacked judgment or did not 
have a sense of humor, both his organization and manage- 
ment descended to the ridiculous. For example, one man in 
Mississippi named his organization ‘‘The Knights of I Will 
Arise.’’ Another in Alabama when asked the name of his 
society and the position which he held in it said that he 
was the ‘‘Past Crown Most Supreme Venerable President 
of the Universal Order of the Holy Knights of Canaan and 
the Brothers and Sisters of Consolation.’’ 

Emerging from this ridicule, however, these societies be- 
gan to render the public a distinct service. In the first 
place, they obligated themselves to take care of the sick and 
to bury the dead. If an organization did not live up to this 
obligation it did not long hold the support of the commun- 
ity. Those that actually succeeded, therefore, had to per- 
form duties faithfully. Later they assumed the obligation 
of, not only taking care of the sick and of burying the dead, 
but of giving the heirs of the dead a certain amount upon the 
death of a member. This was an important step toward 

*The Journal of Negro History, XI 336-340. 
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actual endowment. Unfortunately, however, in working out 
this insurance plan it was not often placed on a business 
basis. Aged and unsound persons who were poor risks were 
indiscriminately taken in, and the premium required was 
not sufficient for the amount of money promised at death. 
At the very beginning of these societies, moreover, no acute 
problem arose. Inasmuch as large numbers of members 
rushed in, the cash received was sufficient to pay all claims 
for a while, but a few years later when these people began 
to die after the rush had ceased the societies could not meet 
their obli~ations.® 

To make up for this deficiency some of these societies 
devised the scheme of levying special assessments on all 
members to pay each death claim as each occurred. The 
amount ranged between twenty-five cents and a dollar for 
each member. This offered again an opportunity for im- 
posing upon the public. Dishonest management in the cen- 
tral office sometimes proclaimed the death of persons who 
had neither lived nor died. This was the pretext under 
which a large fund might be collected and distributed among 
the dishonest persons in charge. Such evidence of robbing, 
however, were few and far apart; for those practicing it did 
not hold the support of the community long enough thus to 
impose upon the public, and laws regulating these societies 
soon followed. 


With this freedom for development, however, these fra- 
ternal associations increased in favor throughout the coun- 
try and forced themselves upon the attention of persons who 
had regarded them as objects of ridicule. A Negro secret 
society leader with a large constituency and a handsome 
bank account was sought by blacks and whites who had an 
eye to business. In the proportion as they developed larger 
membership there followed the necessity for conducting the 
business according to modern business standards. Money 
had to be accounted for and persons had to be employed to 

*This is an almost accurate account of the experiences of the earliest 


orders; and there were others which later came to the end of their course 
in the same way. 
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look after the general interests of the organization. They 
had to keep accurate accounts of all branches or lodges, and 
they in their turn had to account for all members to be 
assured of their status in case of sick or death claims. The 
funds accruing to the credit of the associations, moreover, 
required safe depositing and careful investment to inspire 
necessary confidence to keep the support of the public. The 
management of these associations, then, tended to assume 
more and more the aspect of the personnel of business es- 
tablishments with certain popular leaders uniting adminis- 
trative ability with wide social connections. 

Considerable sums were lost by certain associations which 
were not thoroughly organized and efficiently managed, but 
these failures resulted in the systematization of the busi- 
ness of others which profited by the mistakes of the few. In 
most of the cases these losses were sustained not so much on 
account of dishonesty but largely because of the inexperi- 
ence in administrative matters. The necessity for more 
thorough organization and adherence to up-to-date business 
methods became still more necessary when these fraternal 
organizations tended to emphasize less and less the ancient 
mysteries and developed more largely than ever into so- 
cieties paying sick benefits and burial expenses. 


II. Actruat INsuRANCE 


The first of these organizations to reach something like 
the insurance basis was the Grand United Order of True 
Reformers, mentioned above as having been organized in Vir- 
ginia. This secret society emerged from the brain of a 
Methodist preacher, W. W. Browne, a native of Georgia. 
With a few persons who had the vision to see the wisdom of 
this effort he organized the society in his own residence in 
Richmond, Virginia. From this beginning the work was 
expanded by the founder throughout that city, into various 
parts of Virginia, and into adjoining States by means of 
branches or lodges known as ‘‘founts.’’ The insurance 
feature of the organization was especially emphasized. This 
made this secret society outstanding in that persons thereby 
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not only received sick benefits but upon their deaths would 
leave a substantial sum for their dependents.® 


This new step marked an epoch in development of in- 
surance business among Negroes. Approaching the public 
with this additional claim for support, the order rapidly 
grew in numbers and in influence. It proved to be a busi- 
ness organization of unusual power. It established in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, a financial institution known as the True 
Reformers Bank, which cooperated closely with the insur- 
ance department of that order. This bank increased its 
prestige during the panic of 1893 by paying all claims pre- 
sented to it when other banks in the city had to refuse. The 
work went forward, then, with unusual impetus. The True 
Reformers thereafter attracted a large membership requir- 
ing spacious halls for their special meetings and general 
purposes. The order built such structures not only in Rich- 
mond, but in other parts of the country. 

Looking beyond the mere secret organization feature, 
however, Browne dreamed of uniting the Negroes in a great 
financial organization with the watchword of ‘‘combination, 
concentration and cooperation.’’ The founder set up, there- 
fore, a Real Estate Department, a Commercial Department 
with a chain of stores, and an Old Folks’ Home, together 
with the Bank. But, unfortunately on the death of the 
founder unwise changes were made in the policy of the 
order; and, in addition, States in which they operated began 
to make strict laws to which they could not conform because 
of a lack of experience and training. The work continued 
for a number of years, thereafter, but on account of the fail- 
ure to start with or to adhere to strict insurance regulations 
its debts could not be paid, and it was so weakened in vari- 
ous parts of the country that early in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury it had been reduced to the basis of the average secret 
society without any particular achievement to its claim. The 
order lost its bank and the property which it held in prac- 
tically all parts of the country. 


* Richings, Evidences of Progress among Colored People, 338; Washington, 
The Negro in Business, 110-114. 
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The insurance idea of the organization, however, lived 
to bear fruit in other quarters. The Grand United Order 
of True Reformers enabled other secret societies to learn 
by observation. All such bodies had to adopt the endow- 
ment feature to compete successfully with this advanced 
order. Lodges like the Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights 
of Pythias began to emphasize this feature as a most im- 
portant reason for accession to their ranks. The Inde- 
pendent Order of St. Luke developed along parallel lines 
with its popular appeal and organized its standard bank 
with Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, the first woman in America 
to be the head of such an institution. Under her direction 
this order with more experience and better trained workers 
than those of others overcame the difficulties which worked 
the undoing of the True Reformers. The Independent Or- 
der of St. Luke still carries on its insurance work, operates 
a printing plant, publishes a newspaper, and conducts a 
bank.*® The Gallilean Fisherman made a strenuous effort in 
this direction but did not reach the level of the St. Luke or 
the True Reformers. The Mosaics and the United Brothers 
of Friendship popularized these features among the 
Negroes of the Western and Southwestern parts of the 
United States and gave a new meaning to fraternal insur- 
ance among Negroes.” 


This fraternal insurance developed more rapidly, too, 
after the publication of works presenting the Negroes as 
poor insurance risks. Chief among these treatises was 
Frederick L. Hoffman’s Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro, published in 1896. The author endeavored 
to show that because of social diseases, living conditions, 
and other undesirable circumstances, companies would be 
unwise to insure Negroes. Denied, then, the protection 
which these companies had offered them, the Negroes had to 
fall back on fraternal insurance associations which, there- 
fore, flourished during these years whether they offered the 
same inducements or not. Some few white companies, like 


* Dabney, The Life of Maggie L. Walker, passim. 
“Washington, The Negro in Business, 218-229. 
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the Metropolitan, however, never ceased to take Negroes; 
for they had learned from experience that Hoffman’s con- 
clusions were not based on facts. 

It was very clear to a few Negro business men, however, 
that the Negroes were in need of a sort of protection which 
the nature and procedure of secret bodies could not offer. 
This was, then, the opportunity of the Negro insurance 
man. Such a company was organized first by Negroes in 
Philadelphia in 1810 with a capital stock of $5,000, but it did 
not live. In 1892 there was organized in Washington, D.C., 
the Alpha Insurance Company with Mr. M. M. Holland as 
the moving spirit. This company conducted also a banking 
business. Connected with this enterprise were such men as 
R. C. Douglass, the proprietor of a dyeing establishment; 
Judge EK. M. Hewlett, a lawyer, who for a number of years 
served as a judge of the Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia; and James H. Meriwether, a prominent lawyer 
and real estate dealer of the city.’ 

From the True Reformers idea, however, came the suc- 
cessful insurance companies engineered by men who worked 
under W. W. Browne or who closely observed him in action. 
One of the most prominent of these men was B. L. Jordan, 
the moving spirit of the Southern Aid Society. While serv- 
ing as an official of the True Reformers he caught a glimpse 
of greater possibilities in a more business-like organization 
to be operated with efficient workers and in strict conform- 
ity to insurance laws. He then left the True Reformers, 
and organized in 1893 the Southern Aid and Insurance Com- 
pany, since developed and renamed as the Southern Aid So- 
ciety, the oldest industrial insurance company operated by 
Negroes. This company followed the line of mutual benefit 
associations but it restricted itself to a small area to work 
it intensively. It operated only in Virginia and has not yet 
expanded its territory further than to include the District 
of Columbia and New Jersey with a capital stock of 
$150,000. The wisdom of its intensive program is clearly 
seen, however, in the tremendous amount of about $1,000,000 
™Richings, Evidences of Progress among Colored People, 335-337. 
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worth of business it has been able to do annually, the 
$400,000 paid each year in claims, the fine standing of the 
company in its sphere, and the unusually high value of its 
stock.” 

Out of similar interests developed the Richmond Bene- 
ficial Insurance Company which absorbed the American 
Beneficial Insurance Company, organized by Dr. W. F. 
Graham about this time, but this insurance idea took deeper 
root and became productive of more significant results far- 
ther south, at Durham, North Carolina. It is said that the 
True Reformers never had a large following at that point, 
but upon hearing an exposition of principles of this order 
by their extension worker, John Merrick, Dr. A. M. Moore, 
and their coworkers set about doing something of their own 
in a different way. As a bricklayer Merrick moved among 
the poor whose improvidence impressed upon his mind the 
thought of doing something for their protection. As a bar- 
ber for such rich men as Duke, the tobacco manufacturer, 
Merrick got a glimpse of greater things in the business 
world. With the cooperation of Dr. Moore, a product of the 
Medical Department of Shaw University, practicing daily 
among widows and orphans left penniless by thoughtless 
men, Merrick worked toward a plan for their relief. 


This resulted in the organization in 1898 of the North 
Carolina Mutual and Provident Association which later has 
been changed to the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company with such cooperating agencies as the Mechanics 
and Farmers Bank and some interest later in the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Company. The North Carolina Mutual be- 
gan as an industrial assessment insurance association. In 
1909 it was reorganized as an old line legal reserve life in- 
surance company, operated on the mutual legal reserve 

*In Richmond, too, there have developed other aid or benefit societies 
which are growing stronger and stronger as the years go by. Among these 
should be mentioned the Ideal Benefit Society founded by A. W. Holmes; 
the Order of Good Shepherds, presided over by Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes. 
The same influence may be seen in smaller enterprises known as the Indepen- 
dent Benefit Club, the Theban Beneficial Club, and the Star Light Beneficial 
Club. 
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basis without capital or stock.** These agencies have put the 
small city of Durham on the map as a very busy commercial 
center kept alive by the business acumen of men like C. C. 
Spaulding, William G. Pearson, and J. M. Avery. The 
company’s annual statement as of December 31, 1928, shows 
insurance in force of $35,899,019.00; legal reserve or re- 
insurance fund, set aside for the protection of its policy- 
holders, $3,118,258.00; admitted assets $3,319,583.15; and 
surplus, $122,308.52. The North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company claims to be the only Negro company that 
operates a life extension department. 

Another contemporary of Mr. W. W. Browne who 
grasped his idea and had the power of execution to make his 
dream of a gigantic business corporation come true was 
Samuel Wilson Rutherford. Before the True Reformers be- 
gan to decline as a result of bad management following the 
demise of the founder, Rutherford began to work out a busi- 
ness structure of his own.” In 1898, therefore, he started the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company. To begin with he 
had six dollars and a rented room on the fourth floor of a 
building with a small table and a chair. From such head- 
quarters he went among the poor Negroes of the city on a 
bicycle selling sick and death benefit policies and laid the 
foundation of what is now the largest Negro business en- 


™“ Andrews, John Merrick, a Biographical Sketch, passim. 


* Rutherford was born in Georgia not far from Atlanta in 1866. He 
attended day school only twelve months. He actually learned to read in a 
Baptist Sunday School. He spent his early life at rugged work on a farm 
and later supplied cord wood for fuel to the residents of Rome, Georgia. In 
this city he next became janitor of the local Singer Sewing Machine agency; 
and, developing some mechanical ability while thus serving, he was promoted to 
the position of repair machinist for the firm. He next became one of 
the founders of a weekly paper called The Peoples Journal, which was 
afterward sold to a church and published as The Baptist Banner, under the 
name which it still lives. 

The turning point came in Rutherford’s life when the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company made Rutherford a traveling salesman with headquarters 
at Lynchburg, Virginia. In this state he came under the influence of 
W. W. Browne, the founder and promoter of the True Reformers. He stood 
by the founder throughout these years and from him learned the secret 
of insurance and its possibilities among the Negroes. 
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terprise, the National Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

This company made a modest beginning with a capital 
stock of $2,000 restricting itself to sick benefits and death 
claims. It was an assessment organization however; for, in 
case of inadequate funds to pay these claims, the members 
could be assessed to meet such obligations. Later the com- 
pany increased its capital stock to $5,000, and in 1903 it be- 
gan to write endowment insurance. In 1918 the company 
was reorganized on the old line legal reserve basis, increas- 
ing the capital stock at this time from $5,000 to $100,000. 
The company was able to do this as a result of a large in- 
come from operating on a conservative basis. $45,000 of this 
additional stock was taken by the old stockholders, $40,000 
of which was a dividend changed into stock and the remain- 
ing $50,000 was sold to the public. In 1923 the company in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000, all of 
which has been fully paid. The surplus of this company to- 
day is $140,438.51 and its legal reserve $4,841,605.19. To 
perpetuate the company under race management the stock- 
holders reached a unique trust agreement by which 52 per 
cent of the capital stock is deposited so as to be voted by 
four trustees. 

And so runs the gripping story which may be made 
longer. The rise of Heman E. Perry and the impression 
left by the creature of his brain, the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, is a fascinating tale of which we shall hear 
later. Learning in the costly school of experience, the Negro 
business man since Perry’s time has been wise enough to 
follow the teachings of the prudent and to profit by the mis- 
takes of the improvident. Sympathetic white men have 
given assistance as advisers to these pioneers among a be- 
lated people, but their own experience in groping in the 
dark to find out for themselves has been their greatest asset 
although they had to pay dearly for it. The way of Negro 
insurance now is much clearer than a few years ago. The 
procedure is so well known and the methods so universal 
that there is little excuse for the failure of such enterprises. 
With an increasing confidence in such business Negroes 
have become a larger figure in it than any other enterprise. 
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Ill. Tue Present Status 

Thirty-two Negro insurance companies qualified as 
legally organized have been reported by Mr. C. M. Hayes 
as being in operation in various States. The operations do 
not include fraternal insurance, which, although consider- 
able in spite of its decline, can not be considered herein be- 
cause of inadequate data and its changing status. Some of 
the organizations are unwilling to make such declarations. 

The distribution of these companies with respect to the 
North and South is interesting. While such companies as 
the Liberty, Victory, and the Northeastern have sprung up 
in the North most of these enterprises are restricted to the 
South, and those in the North are found rapidly expanding 
their work into the South, where most Negroes are found, 
as the report herein quoted will show.” 

* States in which companies operate or are licensed: 

AFRO-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida; in 
Florida and Georgia. 

ATLANTA LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANy, Atlanta, Georgia; in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. 

CITIZENS’ INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida; in 
Florida. 

CITIZENS’ Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana; in Indiana. 

CENTURY Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Little Rock, Arkansas; in Arkansas. 

DoMEsTIC LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
in Kentucky and Ohio. 

DovuGLas INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, New Orleans, Louisiana; in 
Louisiana. 

GIBRALTAR HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; in Indiana. 

GOLDEN STATE GUARANTEE FUND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Los Angeles, 
California; in California. 

GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Savannah, Georgia; in Georgia. 

Kine Mutuau LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Edenton, North Carolina; in 
North Carolina. 

LANCASTER MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio; in Ohio. 

Liperty Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, Chicago, Illinois; in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, and Missouri. 

LIBERTY INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
in Louisiana. 

LOvISIANA INDUSTRIAL LIFE, New Orleans, Louisiana; in Louisiana. 

MAMMOTH LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, Louisville, Kentucky ; 


in Arkansas and Kentucky. 
NATIONAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Washington, D.C.; in Ala- 
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The accompanying report, however, must not be mis- 
understood. It does not give the statistics of all of the Negro 
insurance companies which are being operated in conform- 
ity with insurance regulations in the various States. This 
table does give such data from the largest and all of the old 
line legal reserve insurance companies organized by Ne- 
groes and from such other smaller companies as were will- 
ing to furnish these statistics. The writer does not under- 
stand why several promising small companies in Philadel- 
phia were omitted, or why some space was not given to the 
Federal Life Insurance, operating in the District of Colum- 


bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

NortH CAROLINA MutTuat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Durham, North 
Carolina; in Alabama, District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey; in Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, and New Jersey. 

O. K. INDusTRIAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Shreveport, Louisiana; in 
Louisiana. 

PELICAN INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Shreveport, Louisiana; in 
Louisiana. 

PEOPLES INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida; in 
Florida. 

PyRAMID Mutua. Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois; in Illinois 
and Missouri. 

RICHMOND BENEFICIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia; in the 
District of Columbia and Virginia. 

SEcuRrITy Lir—E INSURANCE COMPANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma; in Oklahoma. 

SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA INCORPORATED, Richmond, Virginia; in 
the District of Columbia and Virginia. 

SUPREME LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio; in Arkansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

UNDERWRITERS MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois; in 
Illinois. 

UNION CENTRAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION, Birmingham, Alabama; in Alabama. 

Unity INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New Orleans, Louisiana; in 
Louisiana. 

UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, Memphis, Tennessee; in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Victory LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois; in the District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Lllinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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CoMPARATIVE STATEMENTS FOR THE YEARS OF 1925, 1926, 
AND 1927. 
| | | Increase of 
Dec. 31, 1925} Dec.31,1926|Dec.31,1927| 1927 over 
| | | 1926 
ITeMs 
Income....... | $12,236,618) $13,856,742'$16,594,505| $2,737,763 
Disbursements... . | 11,008 , 603) 12,347,275) 14,312,281) 1,965,006 
| | 
Net Income | $ 1,228,015} $ 1,509,467) $2,282,224) $ 772,757 
Gross assets......| $ 8,811,067; $11,170,791 $18,280,908) $7,110,117 
Admitted Assets 8,562,516] 10,155,219] 15,498,237) 5,383,018 
Capital Stock.....| 1,573,090} 1,831,090} 2,124,238] 293,148 
Surplus Reserve. . .| 5,287,099) 8,824,976) 13,281,688) 4,456,692 
Real Estate....... 1,922,205! 2,900,273) 3,972,375) 1,072,102 
Cuaims Parp 
Sick and Accident. | $ 3,021,806) $ 3,093,056; $3,226,000 $132,944 
Industrial Life... 816,980, 1.142728) 1/2217159| 78/931 
Ordinary.........| 291,487 528 , 397 625,132 96,735 
rr | $ 4,130,273) $ 4,763,681] $5,072,291}; $308,610 
Cras Pap 
SINCE ORGAN- 
IZATION | 
(Estimated)..... | $40,000,000; $44,763,681)$49, 935,962 
BUSINESS IN | 
ForcE 


Sick and Accident. | 
Industrial Life... . | 
Ordinary 


SS ree 
BUSINESS 
WRITTEN 

Sick and Accident. | 

Industrial Life... . 

ae 

Totals 
Business Force} 
OF COLORED 


| 
| $161,246, 500) 





$32,849, 300 
73,910,925 
54,486,275 





$16,170,888 


$50 , 451, 537/$66 , 622,425 
97,018, 263 133,852,474 


96 ,064 , 700 


115,928,755 


36,834,211 
19,864,005 





| 


$16,096,199 
33,777,189 
21,052,706 


$243 , 534 , 500 


$25,579,948 
49 264,815 
45,332,428 


'$316,403,654 


$29 094,320 
| 74,224,685 
29 864,255 


$72,869,104 


$3,514,372 
24,959,870 
15,468,173 





$70 926,094) $120,177,191 


$133,183,260 


$43,942,415 





LIvEs 
Estimated... ... . .| $1,399,000,000) $1,925,000,000 $2 , 525,000 

NuMBER 

EMPLOYED | | 
Se | 284 
ee | | 838 
Superintendents | 

and Managers. .| | 474 
Physicians.......| | 2,983 
—oeaiaid | 6,216 
Totals........... | 5,330 | 9,100 10,795 
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Net Rats OF INTEREST HARNED........ cc ccc cece cc cccccccsecece 4.23% 
Percent of Actual to Expected Mortality for 8 Legal Reserve 
II og ire GUA Ces se ee AKON SARK hss cd een eee 91.18% 
SALARIES 
Paid in salaries and Commissions to employees.............$6,137,967 
Total paid for printing and advertising.................... 229 ,973 
TOUR UNE BO TUGETO BOINOEEE. 0... ccc ee ee cess 153,211 
Lire Extension Work 
Total paid for Life Conservation. .... 0... ccccceccccccvcnceses $32 , 940 





bia under Mr. C. T. Taylor with a capital stock of $25,000, 
and showing at the close of business December 31, 1928, 
$30,153.29 in assets, $24,980.39 in liabilities, and a surplus of 
$5,172.90. Yet when we allow for a large increase from the 
3,095 Negro insurance officials and agents reported by the 
United States Census Bureau in 1920, and note herein a re- 
port of 7,812 exclusive of physicians serving as examiners, 
we can judge how near this table comes to a proper presen- 
tation of the status of insurance among Negroes at this 
time. 

The extent of the operations of these companies men- 
tioned in the accompanying table may have some significance. 
Highteen operate as local companies restricted to a single 
State, five do business in as many as two States, two in 
three, one in four, one in five, one in six, and two in eight, 
while the Victory Life Insurance Company has extended 
its operations to thirteen States, and the National Benefit 
Life Insurance Company to as many as twenty-eight. These 
operations would have been much more extensive than 
herein reported if certain handicaps could have been more 
easily overcome. The Negro insurance company has not 
expanded faster because of a lack of capital. In the im- 
pecunious condition of most Negroes an agent can sell one 
a policy more easily than he can sell him stock in a com- 
pany to expand its business. Large numbers of Negroes, 
too, either because of their penurious condition or lack of 
confidence in the insurance companies, let their policies 
lapse and thus double the efforts of workers who must visit 
them and do their whole task of convincing them again of 
the importance of having such protection. Credit, too is 
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often a difficult problem for the Negro business man. Some 
companies, moreover, have deemed it advisable not to ex- 
pand faster than the increase in efficient men qualified to 
assure success in the conduct of the business. Restricted 
formerly to menial pursuits in the main and educated at 
first along classical rather than practical lines, Negroes in 
large numbers have not qualified in this field. For some time 
then the business must suffer from the lack of efficient and 
scientific man power.’’ The way of the Negro insurance has 
been made rocky by having to compete with white corpor- 
ations which do not have this handicap. 

The ability to overcome this handicap of lack of capital 
and efficient personnel has been well demonstrated by An- 
thony Overton in his organization and promotion of the 
Victory Life Insurance. After first making a record for 
himself as a manufacturer of toilet articles and as the 
founder of the Douglass National Bank, the first such insti- 
tution started by Negroes, Overton organized in 1920 the 
Victory Life Insurance Company. He brought together suf- 
ficient funds to start out with a capital stock of $100,000.00 
and proceeded to write straight life insurance. The com- 
pany began its operations in Illinois, but rapidly expanded 
to other States, including New York, where the require- 
ments are very rigid. The company now operates in four- 
teen States. Its capital stock has been increased to 
$200,000.00 and the business is rapidly expanding. At the 
close of business December 31, 1928, this company reported 
assets amounting to $572,238.19, liabilities of $340,824.53, 
and a surplus of $31,413.66. 

An equally interesting story might be told of others who 
have shown the ability to do unusual things in spite of 
handicaps. One may record the most interesting story of 
C. M. Hayes of the Gibraltar Health and Accident Insurance 
Company; of the Liberty founded by Frank Gillespie and 
expanded by Dr. M. O. Bousfield; of the Mammoth presided 
over by Mr. H. E. Hall; of the Afro-American which under 
the efficient management of Mr. A. L. Lewis is doing a fine 
business in Florida and Georgia; of the Atlanta founded by 
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the enterprising Alonzo F. Herndon, who built up this busi- 
ness conservatively in eight States after acquiring much 
wealth in real estate in various parts of Atlanta. The Su- 
preme Life and Casualty and the Northeastern have so well 
solved the problems of incipiency that they are planning for 
bigger things through a merger of tremendous possibilities 
in connection with the Liberty Life Insurance Company. 

In view of the increasing activities of these corporations 
further inquiry into their condition will doubtless assist in 
their proper evaluation as factors in business among Ne- 
groes. The comparative statement for the three years, 1925, 
1926, and 1927, compiled by Mr. C. M. Hayes, of the Gibral- 
tar Health and Accident Insurance Company of Indianapo- 
lis, ‘‘shows an increase of two million, seven hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand, seven hundred and sixty-three dol- 
lars ($2,737,763) in gross income over 1926, and a gain of 
thirty-six per cent (36%) in gross income since 1925. Dis- 
bursements increased one million, nine hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, and six dollars ($1,965,006) in 1927 over 1926 
and show a gain since 1925 of thirty per cent (80%). The 
net income shows an increase of seven hundred and seventy- 
two thousand, seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
($772,757) in 1927 over 1926, and a gain since 1925 of 
eighty-six per cent (86%). 

‘‘Statisties of the thirty-two companies listed show an 
increase during the year 1927 in gross assets of seven mil- 
lion, one hundred and ten thousand, one hundred and seven- 
teen dollars ($7,110,117) and a gain of one hundred and 
eight per cent (108%) since 1925; admitted assets increased 
five million, three hundred and eighty-three thousand and 
eighteen dollars ($5,383,018) in 1927 and showed a gain of 
eighty-one per cent (81%) since 1925. An increase of two 
hundred and ninety-three thousand, one hundred and forty- 
eight dollars ($293,148) was made in eapital stock during 
1927 and a gain of thirty-five per cent (85%) since 1925. 

‘¢ ‘Surplus-Reserve’ to policyholders showed an increase 
in 1927 of four million, four hundred and fifty-six thousand, 
six hundred and ninety-two dollars ($4,456,692) and a gain 
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since 1925 of one hundred and thirty-two per cent (132%). 
Real Estate showed an increase in 1927 of one million, 
seventy-two thousand, one hundred and two dollars 
($1,072,102) and a gain since 1925 of one hundred and one 
per cent (101%). Of three million, nine hundred seventy- 
two thousand, three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
($3,972,875) in Real Estate, two million, six hundred and 
eighty thousand, eight hundred and three dollars 
($2,680,803) was invested in Home Office Buildings. 

‘¢ Business in Foree and Claims Paid in 1927’ showed 
an increase of seventy-two million, eight hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand, one hundred and fifty-four dollars 
($72,869,154) in Total Business in Force over 1926 for all 
classes and a gain in Business in Force since 1925 of ninety- 
two per cent (92%), with only a gain in the total amount of 
claims paid since 1925 of twenty-three per cent (23%). The 
increase in claims for 1927 over 1926 being three hundred 
and eight thousand, six hundred and ten dollars ($308,610). 

‘1927 showed an increase of sixteen million, one hundred 
and seventy thousand, eight hundred and eighty-eight dol- 
lars ($16,170,888) in Sick and Accident business since 1925 
of one hundred and three per cent (103%); and with only 
a sixty-seven per cent (67%) gain in Sick and Accident 
claims since 1925. The increase in Sick and Accident claims 
in 1927 over 1926 was one hundred and thirty-two thousand, 
nine hundred and forty-four dollars ($132,944). 

‘1927 showed an increase in Ordinary Business in Force 
of nineteen million, eight hundred and sixty-four thousand, 
and five dollars ($19,864,005) over 1926, a gain in ordinary 
business in force since 1925 of one hundred and three per 
cent (103%). Claims paid on ordinary business in 1927 
showed an increase of ninety-six thousand, seven hundred 
and thirty-five dollars ($96,735) over the amount paid in 
1926, and a gain of one hundred and fourteen per cent 
(114%) in ordinary claims paid since 1925, the largest per- 
centage increase in claims paid made in any class of in- 
surance.”’ 

Referring to the business written, Mr. Hayes says, ‘‘It 
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is also shown from the comparative statement that the in- 
crease in the amount of Sick and Accident business written 
in 1927 over 1926 was three million, five hundred and four- 
teen thousand, three hundred and seventy-two dollars 
($3,514,372) and a gain of forty-five per cent (45%) in the 
amount written in 1927 over 1926. The increase in Indus- 
trial Life business written in 1927 over 1926 was twenty- 
four million, nine hundred and fifty-nine thousand, eight 
hundred and seventy dollars ($24,959,870) and a gain of 
one hundred and nineteen per cent (119%) in the amount 
written in 1927 over 1925. It is also shown from the com- 
parative statement that there was fifteen million, four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand, one hundred and seventy- 
three dollars ($15,468,173) decrease in the ordinary busi- 
ness written in 1927 as compared with 1926, and that the 
gain in ordinary business written in 1927 over 1925 was 
forty-one per cent (41%).”’ 

Mr. Hayes’ comparative statement shows an increase 
in the number employed in 1927 over 1926 of one thousand, 
six hundred and ninety-five (1,695). Said he: ‘‘The 
net rate of interest earned on all investments for twenty- 
eight out of thirty-two reporting companies was four and 
twenty-three hundredths per cent (4.28%). The amount 
paid in salaries and commissions to officers and employees 
was six million, one hundred and thirty-seven thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars ($6,137,967 ).”’ 

‘‘The amount expended for Life Extension work by 
members of the National Negro Insurance Association in 
1927,’’ says Mr. Hayes, ‘‘was thirty-two thousand, nine hun- 
dred and forty dollars ($32,940), which was an increase over 
the amount expended in 1926 of twenty-two thousand, nine 
hundred and forty dollars ($22,940). The per cent of Ac- 
tual to Expected Mortality for eight of the companies re- 
porting was ninety-one and eighteen hundredths per cent 
(91.18%).”’ 

The treatment herein given has been of insurance 
among Negroes in general without clear distinction as to 
ordinary and industrial insurance. It is well to bear in 
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mind, however, the lines along which these efforts have de- 
veloped. Reviewing the beginning, we have seen how the 
secret society taking care of the sick and burying the dead 
developed into the mutual association. The latter then be- 
came the industrial insurance company, and this in many in- 
stances paved the way to ordinary or the Old Line Legal 
Reserve insurance. Some of the companies write both sorts 
of insurance while others once industrial are gradually 
abandoning this field or have done so altogether. 

The first Old Line Legal Reserve corporation organized 
among Negroes was the Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Atlanta, Georgia. This enterprise was founded by the 
energetic worker, Heman EK. Perry. He was a man of 
vision and of much power of execution. While serving as 
an agent for a white company doing a large business among 
Negroes, Perry worked out in his mind a plan for a com- 
pany of his own. He brought together all his own available 
money and proceeded then to appeal to others to buy the re- 
mainder of the necessary capital stock of $100,000 to com- 
ply with the incorporation requirements of Georgia. He 
had unusual difficulty in interesting an adequate number in 
this large venture for persons who had never undertaken 
such a thing. Although he sold considerable stock he fell 
short of the $100,000 required. ‘True to his word, however, 
he returned every penny of the money to the purchasers 
with interest. This inspired confidence in him, and when 
later he made the second attempt to sell the required capital 
stock of $100,000 he succeeded and started off under favor- 
able auspices. 

In connection with the company there soon developed a 
banking institution known as the Citizens Trust Company. 
This inspired more confidence in the enterprise. The 
Standard Life Insurance Company easily became the most 
stupendous undertaking of the kind among Negroes. Tak- 
ing such pride in the successful venture, thousands of Ne- 
groes took out policies with this company. The company at 
first was conducted on a thoroughly business-like basis, the 
most efficient men available were sought, and others show- 
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ing promise of usefulness were trained at the expense of 
the company. Unfortunately, however, the investment of 
the funds of the company was unwise. The management 
tried to do too many things with inadequate capital. With 
the funds which should have been used to strengthen the 
insurance company as organized the director established the 
Gate City Laundry, the Service Construction Company to 
build homes for Negroes, and purchased the Mississippi 
Life Insurance Company when it was impracticable to make 
such an outlay in the face of a general slump in business. 
The result of these unwise steps was disaster to the whole 
enterprise. The Standard Life Insurance Company was 
taken over and sold by its white creditors. It went first to 
the Southern Life Insurance Company and then to another 
company in Arkansas. 

These white men who had taken over this enterprise, 
however, had misjudged the temperament of Negroes. They 
believed at first that they had a gold mine. In this they 
were sadly mistaken. Few Negroes took additional insur- 
ance, and a still larger number either suffered their policies 
to lapse or surrendered them for their cash value. In a few 
years, therefore, it seemed that what value remained of the 
wrecked enterprise would soon be lost, and a new remedy 
was sought to protect the policyholders. The stockholders 
had already lost their investment. 

At this stage of the situation there came upon the scene 
an unusual man of whom the business world had already 
taken account. This was Samuel W. Rutherford, the secre- 
tary-manager of the National Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D.C., ably assisted by his efficient son, 
R. H. Rutherford, the president of the corporation. Wish- 
ing to render the public a service, these gentlemen listened 
to the overtures for the purchase of the once monumental 
enterprise which bad management had brought to grief. 
The National Benefit Life Insurance Company after a 
period of much negotiation finally reinsured the business of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company and assumed the full 
risk covered by the amount of assets that were turned over 
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to the purchaser. The world then acclaimed Samuel W. 
Rutherford as a great business man. And justly so as the 
completion of this deal saved thousands of dollars for 
Standard Life policyholders, their beneficiaries and heirs, 
which, without a doubt, otherwise would have been lost. 
Through the taking over of the business and the remaining 
assets of the Standard Life Insurance Company, the total 
insurance in force of the National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was brought up to $75,000,000 on the lives of more 
than 300,000 policyholders and made the National Benefit 
Life Insurance Company the largest enterprise in the world 
ever owned and controlled by Negroes. To handle its busi- 
ness, this company has a force of supervisors, agency direc- 
tors, Managers and assistant managers of over three hun- 
dred together with a regular agency force in the field of 
more than twelve hundred, using regularly the services of 
about six hundred medical examiners. 


C. G. Woopson 











A TRAGEDY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Joseph Dudley, the third governor of Massachusetts un- 
der the Charter of 1691, granted by William III, was one 
of the most extraordinary characters which even Massa- 
chusetts ever produced. Born at Roxbury in 1647, the 
son of the old age of Thomas Dudley, the second governor 
(of the old régime) of Massachusetts, he was graduated at 
Harvard in 1665, intending to enter the ministry. He soon 
abandoned that purpose, and in 1672, was admitted a free- 
man of the Massachusetts Bay Company; and, entering 
politics, was in 1673, elected to represent Roxbury in the 
General Court and was reelected every year until 1676. 
Afterwards, he was elected to the upper house of the legis- 
lature, the court of assistants, being returned every year 
but one, till the charter was annulled by scire facias (un- 
defended) in 1684. Until this time, the colony had been 
practically self-governing; and the real cause of the pro- 
ceedings, first at law by way of quo warranto, and then in 
chancery in scire facias was the determination of the colon- 
ists to govern themselves in their own way, and their stub- 
born refusal to obey the directions of the ministry at West- 
minster, who desired to have the colony and its affairs ad- 
ministered in the manner most profitable for England. A 
great British statesman but the other day said that the real 
cause of the American Revolution was the idea of the Eng- 
lishman that the colonist was an inferior, and the colony 
was an English ‘‘possession.’’ This is undoubtedly true; 
and this spirit manifests itself in the whole course of the 
history of the American colonies—and this.it was, that was 
at the bottom of the proceedings to cancel the old charter. 

Dudley was not an extremist; he was rather moderate 
and did not inveigh at the destruction of the liberties of 
his country. From 1685 to 1689, the colony was ad- 
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ministered as a Crown colony. The magistrates took hold 
in 1689 and administered the colony much as they saw fit, 
with legal foundation but with little interference from Eng- 
land. Then a new charter was granted in 1691. After 
Phips and Bellemont had been governors, Dudley was ap- 
pointed in 1702. He, by this time, had become an object of 
public hatred, from his conduct as president of the Coun- 
cil and chief executive of Massachusetts, and, indeed, of 
a large part of New England. He had been twice in Eng- 
land, M.P., for Newton and deputy-governor of the Isle 
to) 
of Wight; he had also been chief of the Council of New 
York, and a judge there. He had no little notoriety and 
obloquy from his conduct in the famous Leisler trial, and 
seems to have been called ‘‘ Joseph the Jew.’’ He was in 
hot water all the time with the reealcitrants there who could 
not get rid of the notion that they were just as good as 
Englishmen. 

At the time of the cireumstance which is the subject of 
this paper, he had made more than one raid on the French 
to the north with no great success; and had invoked and 
received the aid of the mother country to subdue them. 
His after history was stormy; but it is not germane to our 
purpose here.’ 

1The extraordinary story of Joseph Dudley is very fully and very im- 
partially told in a volume of the Harvard Historical Studies, The Public Life 
of Joseph Dudley, A Study of Colonial Policy of the Stuarts in New England, 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1911. The extraordinary charges made 
against him will be found in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Fifth Series, vol. VI, Boston, 1879. pp. 29-131. He seems to have 
been a man of much savoir faire and geniality, with very great capacity to 
handle men, White or Red. When it was said that no man could manage 
Indians unless he had eaten a bushel of salt, it was said of him that he ‘‘had 
eat mor as two;’’ and he was much in request when a deal was to be made 
with the Indians. Intensely unpopular as he was in Massachusetts, he was as 
popular in New Hampshire, another part of his government; and not with- 
standing powerful enemies who were always seeking his downfall he suc- 
ceeded in retaining his governship untii the death of Queen Anne and the 
succession of King George I, when after a momentary triumph, he was super- 
seded in 1715. He lived until 1720, when he died at the age of seventy- 
three, being buried at Roxbury with considerable pomp and ceremony. 

Much may be learned of Dudley from an official volume published at 
London by the King’s Printer, 1910, being Vol. II of Acts of the Privy 
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We are now to speak of a practice which, until compara- 
tively late in the history of international law, was very 
common. I mean privateering. This was practiced by the 
nationals of a country that was not at war, who procured 
a commission from one of the combatants, permitting them 
to prey on the commerce of the other. This was only in 
name different from piracy; and it is well known that no 
few of these privateers became open pirates and more of 
them acted like pirates. The first open and official con- 
demnation of this practice was apparently in a treaty in 
1778 between the United States and France; but it con- 
tinued in a sort of way until the ‘‘Declaration of Paris’’ 
in 1856, which contained the famous declaration ‘‘ privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished.’’ The British plenipoten- 
tiary, Clarendon, described privateering as ‘‘organized and 
legal piracy’’ and ‘‘and one of the greatest scourges of 
war.’’ It is true that the United States refused to adhere 
to this declaration,’ as did Spain until 1908, Mexico till 1909, 





Council of England, Colonial Series. We find him referred to on pp. 436, 437, 
475, 476. His removal is asked for p. 520. It is interesting to see that 
Negroes, having been personal property in Jamaica, were made real estate 
by legislation, p. 560, while privateers were complained of frequently by 
the governor of Jamaica. For example, we find Sir Thomas Lynch, Feb. 
14, 1683 complaining of ‘‘the Depredations committed by Certain Privateers 
pretending Commissions from the French Governor in Hispaniola,’’ p. 45. 
And it was asked that these privateers should be ordered to distinguish between 
English and Spanish property, p. 46. Later on a pardon was announced 
‘to all such Pirates and Privateers as shall render themselves to any of the 
Governors in His Majesty’s Plantations in America,’’ p. 153. 


?To do justice to the United States, it should be said that the reason 
assigned by Marcy in his note of July 28, 1856, for not acceding to the 
‘‘Declaration of Paris’’ was that the maintenance of a large navy was against 
its policy, and that consequently, it must look to the protection of the 
mercantile fleet unless and until the seizure of private property at sea was 
universally abandoned; and, he said, that privateers were not essentially 
more likely to disregard national rights than ships of an official nature. 
The United States in this matter exercised the undoubted right of an in- 
dependent nation to govern itself in international matters according to its 
own views of intelligent self-interest, knowing that unthinking altruism has no 
place in such matters. The same disposition not to cooperate with other 
nations except on its own terms has been more than once manifested in its 
history—and not least emphatically in recent years in the matter of the 
League of Nations and the World Court. No one from this reason can find 
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and Venezuela has not come in yet; but there is no fear 
of the United States ever reinstituting the infamous prac- 
tice, and the others, notwithstanding their company, are 
negligible. Mexico was the last country to give rise to 
fears that she was going into privateering after the end of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century; but when in 
1839, she was talking of it, the French Admiral threatened 
to treat as a pirate ship, any Mexican privateer, the crew 
of which were not Mexican born to the extent of at least two- 
thirds. Then in 1846, when the Mexican government was 
sending blank commissions to privateer, and it was sus- 
pected even to London, the president of the United States 
advised the passing of legislation making the acceptance of 
these commissions, piratical—and there was no more 
trouble about it. 

Of course, it was not only foreigners who got such com- 
missions; for even after the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when most of the nations had a real navy, the 
right to commission his own subjects as privateers was not 
given up by any ruler, although there were many fulmina- 
tions against the practice made by writers on International 
Law and by the statesmen of nations which suffered from 
the system.° 








fault with the United States, or suggest any unwillingness that the ideas of 
humanity should prevail in international as in intranational affairs. The United 





States has never refused to enter into an agreement to lessen the horrors of 
war by any means not inconsistent with the rights of its own nationals— 
and that is but saying in other words that the United States is a civilized 
nation. 


*An admirable account of the practice of privateering and the means 
taken to abolish it will be found in a recent work, The Development of 
International Law by Sir Geoffrey Butler .... and Simon Maceoby.... 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1928. 

In a very interesting work written in 1854, and reprinted in 1928, we 
are told of an American vessel under Colombian colors landing on the coast 
of Africa and destroying the Spanish barracoons, Adventures of an African 
Slaver, p. 353. 

It is not to be supposed that there was any shame attached to privateering, 
when it was in vogue; it was as glorious for a privateer to take a prey, 
as for a man-of-war to conquer an enemy. For example, many of the 
Nova Seotians to this day take pride in the privateering achievements of 
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In the early part of the eighteenth century, through vari- 
ous causes, the practice was still in full sway; and the 
privateers, little if any removed from buccaneers, did not 
confine their nefarious practices to the sea. Many a city 
and town near to or within striking distance of the sea 
found itself the prey of ruthless marauders; property was 
seized, amongst other kinds, slaves or those it pleased the 
brutes to consider slaves, while the unhappy owner could 
preserve his life, if at all, only by saying and doing nothing. 
The slaves and reputed slaves were carried off, and found 
a ready market in the colonies of England or of France— 
sometimes, indeed, but not so often, in those of Spain. 
There are several instances recorded, e.g., in New York 
in which persons who were in fact free—sometimes born 
free—were sold as slaves by privateers.* 





the Blue Noses of the olden time. At the present time, there is being 
published in The Canadian, a literary magazine of Montreal, a series of 
‘¢True Stories of Early Canadian Enterprise and Adventure, where the Rovers 
fought the Spaniards, four to one, and filled the port with prizes; Privateers 
of the Spanish Main.’’ The first is about Captain Big Aleck Godfrey, ‘‘ who 
feared the Lord greatly and man and devil not at all:’’ his exploits in the 
privateer, the Rover, have been celebrated by a well-known Nova Scotia literary 
man, who wrote in prose, but ascended sometimes to poetry, as in the following 
lines: 

“¢Come all you jolly sailor lads who love the cannon’s roar 

Your good ship on the briny waves, your lass and glass ashore. 

How Nova Sceotia’s sons ean fight, you presently shall hear 

And of gallant Captain Godfrey, in the Rover privateer. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 
And assuredly Big Aleck was a wonder. Leaving port June 4, 1800, 

he returned, July 4, with three prizes, all American, which he had taken 
away from their French captor in Lat. 24, where he fell in with a French 
privateer schooner with six prizes. The rest unfortunately got away, but 
Big Aleck did not do so very badly at that. Read the whole story in Dr. 
MacMechan’s (not my) Old Province Tales. 


*It may be remembered that in the ‘‘Negro Plot’’ of 1712, in New 
York, there were arrested and tried two persons, ‘‘one Hosea belonging 
to Mrs. Wenham, and one John belonging Mr. Vantilbourgh.’’ They were 
convicted but reprieved as ‘‘these two are taken prisoners in a Spanish 
prize this war, and brought into this port by a privateer, about six or seven 
years ago and by reason of their colour which is swarthy, they were said 
to be slaves and as such were sold, among many others of the same colour 
and country.’’ Soon after the arrival of Governor Hunter (who writes) 
in the government, he says—‘‘I received petitions from several of these 
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From 1667 to 1696, unhappy Spain was almost con- 
stantly at war with France, the grasping Louis XIV en- 
deavoring to dismember her and get possession of as much 
of her territory, as he could; and it would seem that he 
probably would have succeeded had it not been for the 
interference of England. Not content with the immense 
superiority of his armies, the ambitious monarch had many 
commissions of privateering issued to French, English and 
others. One of these privateers descended upon a South 
American coast and ravaged it. One of the results appears 
lurid in a petition presented to Governor Dudley and his 
Council early in 1790. The original, beautifully written, is 
now in the possession of a gentleman in Toronto; and it is 
here copied. It is probably quite without significance, but is 
only a curious coincidence, that the Governor was still in 
controversy over a direct charge made against him of hav- 
ing, in 1705, sent his son William with Captain Vetch to 
Canada under the pretence of redeeming captives there who 
had been taken by the French and the French Indians, and 
his emissaries had brought back only a few and them of the 
‘‘meanest sort,’’ leaving the principal prisoners behind to 
give them a pretex for going back again—and incidentally 
trading treacherously with the enemy. It cannot fairly be 
said that politics was less brutal in those days than in these. 


The Petition reads: 


TO HIS EXCELLEN® Joseph Dudley Esq’ Cap‘. General 
& Govern’ in chiefs in and over Her Ma‘* Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, And To the Honb” 
Her Ma** Council with sd Province. April y™ 12" 1709 


Spanish Indians, as they are called here, representing that they were free 
men, subjects of the King of Spain, but sold here as slaves. I secretly 
pittyed their condition but having no other evidence of wt. they asserted 
then their own words, I had it not in my power to relieve them.’’ 5 Colontal 
Documents, N.Y., p. 341. 

On the matter being brought before the Privy Council at Westminster, 
an Order was made October 20, 1712, ‘‘for the pardon of Mars, a Negro, 
who had been twice tried and acquitted but condemned on a third trial 
and of Hosea and John, Spanish Indians, condemned for the conspiracy but 
reprieved by the Governor.’’ 2 Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial 
Series, p. 666. 
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The Humble Petition of Emanuel Barselia a Spanish 
mallata, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 


Teel YOuUr Petitioney DEMS Bens 6c icccdvcseuacss Spaniard by 
the father & a native of Laberdecruise, was about Thirty one 
years past taken by the Privateers that took s* Town, & altho the 
Town & prisoners were Ransomed by the Inhabitants, the Priva- 
teers caried off your Pet’. being then ab*. 18 years of Age, and 
sold him at Roanoke to one Coll' Biggs for Sixteen Years. S* 
Biggs & his Lady dying not long after & Leaving no heir, Governor 
Southeron Lord Proprietor took their estate & Yo" Pet’ into his 
hand. Yo" Pet™ he made Cheife Overseer of his Plantion and 
Promised him that he should be free according to his Indenture 
w" yo" Pet’ then gave into his Custody. Yo" Pet". continued in 
the service of s* Gentleman untill his time afores* was well nigh 
out, alwayes holding the good Opinion of his sd Master in the 
station of overseer. But ere the expiration of s? Time Gover". 
Southern (after much Trouble by one Coll Pollock a Gentleman 
in Roanoke) dyed, and sd Pollock seized his Estate & also yo". Pet*. 
still continuing him Overseer of s* Plantation w" Promise to free 
him when his time aforesd should be out. Yo" Petition’ continued 
in the Service of Coll Pollock about fifteen years, often in y*. Time 
puting him in mind of his promise, but received no direct answer, 
only sometimes would say, Why are you so Uneasy you want for 
nothing but Live as well I do, and I will give you my word of 
Hon’ you shall never Serve any other man. Your Pet’ being for 
the sake of his & Seven Children which are on sd Plantation, loth 
to ineurr his displeasure still continued in his Service, but still 
as occasion offred complaining to the Gentry of the Place who knew 
the whole afair and advised him to Pet® Coll" Cary the present Gov' 
which Yo" Pet’ did. That worthy person very Compassionately 
pittyed yo" Pet’ and advised him once more to demand his freedom 
w™ if denyed he promised yo" Pet" all imaginable justice, Where- 
upon on New Years day last Yo" Petition’ went from Roanoke to 
Virginia where Coll’ Pollock was retired for some disorders he 
had been guilty off, and demanded his freedom, but received no 
other answer then before, Whereupon Yo" Petition’ again addressed 
the Gov' who ordered that the matter should be Tried the last 
week in March now last past, & that the Queen’s Attorney should 
Plead for yo" Pet’. But so it was that before s* time for hearing 
arrived Mr. Henderson Coll™ Pollock’s attorney (as he said by 
the Collr® order) violently seized your Pet’ and put him in Irons 
& so caried him on bord Capt Sanders to be sold for a Slave 
in New England. Nevertheless yo" Pet™ believes himself happier 
that Providence has cast him into a place so fam’d for Piety & 
Compassion as this is, where he hopes to receive Justice in the 
premises, For altho he differ in Coulor & Nation he is a Christian 
& was Born F'free 
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HEE THEREFORE with all Humility throws himselfe at 
the feat of yo’ Excell” & Hon and with Tears beseeches 
you for God sake to consider his deplorable Condition and 
that upon Your further knowledge of the truth of the 
pmises, which many in this place can attest, Such measures 
may be taken as may free Your Poor distressed petitioner 
from the Slavery intended for him. 

And Yo" Pet’ Shall ever pray &e. 

signed 
Emanuel M. Barselia 
Read in Council, Boston the 18th day of April, 1709, And Or- 

dered that Mess* Daniel Oliver & Wm. Welstead, to whom y® pet’ is 
Consigned be served w a Copy thereof. And that they do not 
Transport or dispose of the Petition’ until the matters therein al- 
ledged be Inquired into & duly Examined. 

H* Addington Seery 

IN COUNCIL 

20th May 1709. 

Read and Referr’d to her Majesty’s Justices of the Su- 
perior Court of Judicature to Inquire into the Allegations 
therein made by the Petition’ for his freedom, And on 
Consideration of the Pleas and proofes by him to be Of- 
fered, to do what to Justice appertaineth 

H* Addington Seery 
I have exhausted every means open to me to discover 
what the result was, but have failed. So far as appears, 
there is no record extant of the enquiry by the Judges and 
their finding. We may be permitted to hope that the much- 
wronged Mulatto was permitted to enjoy his last years 
in peace and liberty. In any ease, this story throws a lurid 
light over the shameful practices of peoples who believed 
themselves to be civilized—the black man had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect. 
Wituiam Renwick RIppELu 
Osgoode Hall, 
TorRONTO, 
September 6th, 1928 
I have been favored by the Hon. John F. Cronin, Clerk 
of the Supreme Judicial Court at Boston, with the follow- 
ing: 
We have on file his petition filed April 12, 1709, but have no 
record of any proceedings being taken on the same. We have, 


however, depositions filed with the petition by Walter Tanner and 
Thomas Southerland dated April 20, 1709, and a deposition by 
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Robert Sinclair dated July 26, 1709, all stating that Emanuel 
Barselia was a freeman.’ There is also on file a recognizance, viz: 

‘* Joseph Jolly and Sebastian demornet free negros of Boston 
in ye County of Suffolk acknowledged themselves indebted to 
meessires Dan] Oliver and William Welstead of Boston merchants 
as attorneys or factors to Thomas Polluck Esq. of North Carolina 
in the summ of forty pounds money to be paid to the sd Oliver 
and Welstead qualified as aforesaid. Sealed with our seals dated 
this 29th of July 1709 the conditions of which is that one Emanuel 





® Since this paper was written, I have received from the Hon. Frederie W. 
Cook, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a courteous letter 
dated at Boston, September 3, 1928, in which the following information is 
contained: 

‘“‘T have had a search made in the files of the Archives Division and 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society for the original petition of Emanuel 
Barselia, a ‘Spanish Molatto’ dated April 12, 1709, but have not found it. 

‘‘The Executive Records of the Council under date of April 18, 1790, 
give the following: 

‘Upon reading a Petition of Emanuel Barselia, a Spanish Molatto lately 
consign’d to Messrs. Daniel Oliver and William Welstead of Boston Mer- 
chants, by Colo. Polluck of North Carolina to be sold alledging, that he is a 
Native of Laverdecruise, and by his Fathers side a Spanyard, that he is 
a Christian and free borne, was taken prisoner about thirty-one years past 
by Privateers, carryed to Roanoke and there sold a servant for sixteen years, 
has a Wife and seven children in the place, and being in a course of Law 
to sue for his Freedom, was by the sd Colonel Pollucks Attorney, violently 
seized, put in Irons and transported. 

‘Praying he may be heard, relieved and freed from his intended slavery. 

‘Ordered. That Messrs. Oliver and Welstead be served with a Copy 
of this complaint & Petition. And that they do not transport or dispose 
of the Petitioner until the matters alledged as aforesaid be inquired into 
and duely examin’d.’ 

‘With further action on May 20, 1709: 

‘A Petition of Emanuel Barselia a Spanish Molatto offered the 18th of 
April past, and an order then made thereupon to prohibit his transporta- 
tion, was again reviewed, and referred to Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Superiur Court of Judicature to inquire into the allegations therein made 
by the Petitioner for his freedom. And on consideration of the pleas 
and proofes by him to be offered, to do what to Justice appertaineth.’ ’’ 

Thomas Southerland aged about twenty-four years Testifyeth & Saith 
that he very well Knew the above named Emanuel Bassiloa, a Spanish Molatto, 
who was always accounted by all persons to be a freeman, and that he was 
very ill-served in being made a Servant and Some Said if they had Known 
he would have been so served as to be sent away to be sold, they would 
have used their Endeavor to have prevented it, and that he was by all persons 
lookt upon to be a very honest man, and particularly Capt. Long, Judge of 
the Court, said if he had his Right, he is a freeman. 

Signed 
Thomas X Sutherland 
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Barselia a mustee or Spanish Molatto now in Boston shall appear 
at the next Assize in Boston viz in November next to answer the 
claim or challenge of the sd Polluck who challenges the said 
Emanuel as his slave death or extraordinary providence excepted. 
This was taken and acknowledged before me the subscribers this 
29th of July 1709.’’ 

Joseph Jola (seal ) 

Sebastian themorrnud (seal) 

Before me Paul Dudley Justice of the peace.’’ 





Gideon Florence aged about twenty-five years being one of the Vessell’s 
Company, wherein the above-named Emmanuel Bassilio was transported to 
Boston Testifyeth to the truth of what is above Declared by Thomas Souther- 
land. 





Signed 


; Gideon X Florence 
Boston, 20th April, 1709 


Jurat Southerland and Florence 
cor. Addington, J. Paces. 

Walter Tanner aged about forty years, Testifyeth and Saith That he hath 
lived about fourteen years in North Carolina where he very well knew one 
Emmanuel, a Spanish Molatto (now in Boston), said to be taken at L’aver 
de Cruse who lived with Col. Polluck, many years and all persons whom this 
Deponent ever heard speak of him, said he was a ffreeman, and when he 
was brought a Board the Sloop Mary of Boston, Samuel Sanders, Mast. in 
Irons to be brought to Boston all who knew it did Express their Concern 
& trouble for him that he should be so served in as much as he was a 


ffreeman by right & a very honest man. - 
Signed 


: , Walter X Tanner 
Boston, 20th April, 1709 


Jurat, Cor. Addington, J. Pacs. 

(NoTE: The affidavits of Tanner, Southerland and Florence and Florence 
are in the handwriting of Addington, J. P., that of Sinclair is not.) 

Robert Sinclair of full age Testifyeth and Saith That he has known 
Emmanuel Bassiloa, a Spanish Indian in North Carolina about 15 months, 
and that he has heard several People there Say that the sd. Indian was 
brought in the Country and was bound by Indenture for 16 years, and that 
his time was out a great while ago, vizt. abt. 16 years—and that when the 
Deponent was there, the sd. Indian was going to apply himself to the Court 
to get his freedom, which when his Master’s friends (in his absence) under- 
stood, they put him into Irons and hurried him away for Boston to be 
sold there, Nobody in Carolina being willing to buy him as Knowing him 
to be a freeman—the Deponent being there saw him put in Irons and 
further the Depont. saith that he sd. Indian or Molatto was reputed to 
be a very honest man & beloved by everybody. 





Signed 
Robert X Sinclair 
Middx SS. July 26, 1709, Sworn to in the Superior Court of Judicature 
by Robert Sinclair. 
Attest: Elisha Cooke, Cl. 
(Memo. This is obviously in Cooke’s handwriting.) 
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AN INSTANCE OF THE HUMANITY OF THE NEGRO 


In 1793, there was a fearful outbreak of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia, then the capital of the United States. The epi- 
demic taxed to the utmost the energies of all physicians. The 
most celebrated physician at the time in Philadelphia, or, in- 
deed, in the United States, was Dr. Benjamin Rush, whose 
name and fame are by no means forgotten in the annals of 
the profession. 

A letter from him, long unpublished but appearing in the 
Magazine of American History for January, 1891 (Vol. 
XXVII, p. 68), pays tribute to the humanity of the Negro 
population of that city—a well-earned tribute, which should 
be better known. 


The letter reads as follows: 


*‘DeEaR Sir: 

‘* Accept of my thanks for your friendly note and the interesting 
paper inclosed in it. 

‘‘The faets which I have reserved during our late calamity re- 
late only to the origin, history, and cure of the disease. 

‘‘The only information which I am capable of giving you re- 
lates to the conduct of the Africans of our City. In procuring 
nurses for the sick, Wm. Grey and Absalom Jones were indefatig- 
able, often sacrificing for that purpose whole nights of sleep with- 
out the least compensation. Richard Allen was extremely useful in 
performing the mournful duties, which were connected with bury- 
ing the dead. Many of the black nurses, it is true, were ignorant, 
and some of them were negligent, but many of them did their duty 
to the sick with a degree of patience and tenderness that did them 
great credit. 

‘‘During the indisposition and confinement of the greatest part 
of the Physicians of the City, Richard Allen and Absalom Jones 
procured copies of the printed directions for curing the fever— 
went among the poor who were sick—gave them the mercurial 
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purges—bled them freely, and by these means, they this day in- 
formed me, they had recovered between two and three hundred 
people. 

‘‘T am the more pleased with the above communication as it 
sheweth the safety and simplicity of the mode of treating the dis- 
ease, which they politely said was generally successful. From, 
Dear Sir, 

‘*Yours sincerely, 
BENJN. RUSH 

‘*Oetober 29, 1793. 

“PS. The merit of the Blacks in their attendance upon the 
sick is advanced by their not being exempted from the disorder. 
Many of them had it, but, in general, it was much milder and 
yielded more easily to art than did the white people.’’ 

It is surely worth while, in these days of ‘‘every man 
for himself,’’ to be reminded of deeds of simple and unas- 
suming heroism, which must always remain without re- 
ward, and generally without recognition. 

Wiuuiam Renwick RippELu 

Oscoopr Hau, Toronto 

St. Andrew’s Day, 1928. 


THE LEARNED NEGRO 


The article presented herewith is a transcription from 
The Lutheran Observer of Friday, August 25, 1848 (Vol. 
XVI, No. 31, pp. 134-5). It is evidently from the pen of the 
editor. The Observer began publication in Baltimore in 
1831. In 1833 the Reverend Benjamin Kurtz, D.D., became 
editor and continued in that office until 1861. The Observer 
was published continuously from the date of its beginning 
until 1919, when as a result of a church merger it was com- 
bined with The Lutheran, which began in 1845, and con- 
tinues under the latter name. The weekly church paper of 
the last century represents a vast and fruitful field of ex- 
ploitation, largely disregarded by the general historian. 
The article here included is typical of much that can be 
gleaned from periodicals of this character. 
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Benjamin Banneker was born in 1732 in the vicinity of Elli- 
cott’s Mills, some ten or twelve miles from Baltimore. His father 
was a native African and his mother was the daughter of Africans, 
so that there was no admixture of the white man’s blood in his 
veins. By the industry and economy of his mother (a free woman), 
she was able to purchase the freedom of his father. In the inter- 
vals of toil, and when he had nearly reached manhood, he attended 
an obscure school, and learned to read and write and cypher. For 
years he was wholly destitute of books, but by close observation 
and unaided mental operation he was continually adding to his 
stock of knowledge. At the age of thirty years he had never seen 
a clock, and yet he made one without any instruction except what 
he gathered from his examination of a watch; and it proved to be 
an excellent timepiece. In 1787 he became acquainted with two or 
three books on astronomy, loaned to him by Mr. G. Ellicott, and 
from that time forward he devoted himself to the study of as- 
tronomy. He soon undertook the compilation of an almanac, and 
being without the requisite tables and rules, he commenced and had 
advanced far in the preparation of the logarithms necessary for his 
purpose, when to his great astonishment and joy Mr. Elliott fur- 
nished him with a set of printed tables. Banneker soon discovered 
important errors in both Ferguson’s and Leadbeater’s astronomy, 
and in his own memoranda (now preserved in the archives of the 
Maryland Historical Society in the new Athenaeum of this city), 
he corrected them. Those distinguished men of science would have 
stood aghast had they been informed that their learned and elab- 
orate works had been reviewed and corrected by a free negro in the 
then almost unheard of valley of the Patapsco. In 1792 Banne- 
ker’s almanae was published by Goddard and Angell in Baltimore. 
This almanac secured the approbation of the most distinguished 
men of science in this country, as ‘‘an extraordinary effort of 
genius,’ especially of Mr. Rittenhouse, of Pennsylvania. Banne- 
ker sent a copy of it to Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State under 
General Washington; remarking in a letter to him ‘ al- 
though you may have the opportunity of perusing it after its publi- 
cation, yet I choose to send it to you in manuscript previous there- 
to, that you might not only have an earlier inspection, but that you 
might also view it in my hand-writing.’’ The following is Mr. Jer- 
ferson’s reply: 
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‘*Philadelphia, August 30, 1791. 
‘*Sir: I thank you sincerely for your letter of nineteenth in- 
stant, and for the almanac it contained. Nobody wishes more than 
I do to see such proofs as you exhibit, that nature has given to our 
black brethren talents equal to those of the other colors of men, and 
that the appearance of the want of them is owing only to the de- 
graded condition of their existence both in Africa and America. I 
ean add with truth that no one wishes more ardently to see a good 
system commenced for raising the condition both of their body and 
mind to what it ought to be, as fast as the imbecility of their present 
existence, and other circumstances which can not be neglected, will 
admit. I have taken the liberty of sending your almanac to Mon- 
sieur de Condoreet, Secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and member of the Philanthropic Society; because I considered it 
a document to which your whole color has a right for their justifi- 
eation against the doubts which have been entertained of them. 
‘‘T am, with great esteem, sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘*THO, JEFFERSON 


‘*Mr. Benjamin Banneker, near Ellicotts’ lower Mills, Baltimore 
County.”’ 

**After the adoption of the constitution in 1789, commissioners 
were appointed to run the lines of the District of Columbia, the ten 
miles square now occupied by the seat of government, and then 
called the ‘Federal Territory.’ The commissioners invited Banne- 
ker to be present at the runnings, and treated him with much con- 
sideration. On his return, he used to say of them, that ‘they were 
a very civil set of gentlemen who overlooked his complexion on ac- 
count of his attainments, and had so far honoured him as to invite 
him to be seated at their table; an honor,’ he added, ‘which he had 
thought fit to decline, and requested that a side-table might be pro- 
vided for him.’ ’’ 

As a matter of curious interest, we transcribe the title of the 
Almanae. If it claim little of the art and elegance and wit of the 
Almanaes of Punchor of Hood, it is nevertheless, considering its 
history, a far more surprising and meritorious production: 

Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia and Maryland 
Almanac and Ephemeris for the year of our Lord 1792, being Bissextile or 
leap year, and the sixteenth year of American Independence, which commenced 
July 4, 1776. Containing the motions of the sun and moon, the true places 
and aspects of the planets, the rising and setting of the sun, and the rising, 


setting and something of the moon, &c., the Lunations, Conjunctions, Eclipses, 
Judgment of the Weather, Festivals, and remarkable days. 
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This much is Banneker’s; then follow Goddard and Angell. 

Also several useful tables and valuable receipts—various selections from 
the common place-book of the Kentucky Philosopher, an American sage; with 
interesting and entertaining essays in prose and verse—the whole comprising 
a greater, more pleasing and useful variety than any book of the kind and price 
in North America. 

Banneker was a genius and a man of science. His letter to Jef- 
ferson abounds with clear and conclusive argument, and is written 
in a lucid and chaste style. The sentiments are manly and digni- 
fied, and yet modest and becoming. The whole production would 
not be unworthy of a Franklin or a Rittenhouse. It is too long for 
insertion here. 

Besides his aptitude for mechanies and his ability as a mathe- 
matician, Banneker was an acute observer, whose profound and ac- 
tive mind was constantly receiving fresh accessions of knowledge 
and new impulses from what was transpiring around him. The 
observations, found in his record-book of memoranda, made on the 
velocity of sound; the convulsions of nature; the appearance and 
nature of the locusts; the habits of the honey-bee; lightning, thun- 
der, storms, &¢., prove him to have been a man who deserved to rank 
high among the sons of science; and indeed high respect was paid 
to him by many of the scientific men of this country. 

‘‘In 1804, Banneker died, in the 72d year of his age, and his 
remains are deposited, without a stone to mark the spot, near the 
dwelling which he occupied during his life-time.”’ 

There are several persons now living who still recollect Banne- 
ker well. Mr. Benjamin E. Ellicott, of Baltimore, writes thus re- 
specting him: 

‘“‘During the whole of his long life he lived respectably and 
much esteemed by all who became acquainted with him, but more 
especially by those who could fully appreciate his genius and the 
extent of his acquirements. Although his mode of life was regular 
and extremely retired, living alone, having never married—cook- 
ing his own victuals and washing his own clothes, and scarcely ever 
being absent from home, yet there was nothing misanthropic in his 
character, for a gentleman who knew him, thus speaks of him, ‘I 
recollect him well. He was a brave looking pleasant man, with 
something very noble in his appearance. His mind was evidently 
much engrossed in his ealeulations; but he was glad always to 
receive the visits which we often paid to him.’ Another of Mr. 
Ellicott’s correspondents writes as follows: ‘When I was a boy, I 
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became very much interested in him (Banneker) as his manners 
were those of a perfect gentleman; kind, generous, hospitable, 
humane, dignified and pleasing, abounding in information on all the 
various subjects and incidents of the day; very modest and unas- 
suming, and delighting in society at his own house. I have seen 
him frequently. His head was covered with a thick suit of white 
hair, which gave him a very venerable and dignified appearance. 
His dress was uniformly of superfine drab broadcloth, made in the 
old style of a plain coat, with straight collar and long waistcoat, 
and a broad brimmed hat. His color was not jet black, but de- 
eidedly negro. In size and personal appearance, the statue of 
Franklin at the Library in Philadelphia, as seen from the street, is 
a perfect likeness of him. Whenever I have seen it, it has always 
reminded me of Banneker. Go to his house when you would, either 
by day or night, there was constantly standing in the middle of the 
floor a large table covered with books and papers. As he was an 
eminent mathemathician, he was constantly in correspondence with 
other mathematicians in this country, with whom there was an 
interchange of questions of difficult solution.’ ’’ 


—— 


Ne aso 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards Natwonhood in West Africa. By J. W. DEGRar JOHNSON. 
(London: Headley Brothers, 1928. Pp. XII, 158. Price three 
shillings and sixpence. ) 

This book is an appeal of young Africans to the youth of Great 
Britain for the recognition of African traditions on the Gold Coast. 
It aims to voice the sentiment of such organizations of young Afri- 
eans as the Union of Students of African Descent and the West 
African Students’ Union, which ‘‘are correlating lines of thought 
and action.’’ While only a section of Africa is herein presented 
with this ideal the author, nevertheless, says that the hope and de- 
sire of Africa are the same throughout the continent. ‘‘It is con- 
centrated,’’ says he, ‘‘in the great yearning for freedom, for 
emancipation from the yoke of the centuries. The youth of Africa 
everywhere, is assailed by the alluring thoughts of a free Africa, 
of an Africa that owing no foreign burden, but stepping into her 
rightful place as a unit in the powerful army of the human family, 
will emerge from the darkness of the past and assume her obliga- 
tions and responsibilities as a respectable and respected member of 
society.’’ 

The first task to be performed in this effort toward nationhood 
in Africa is to change the attitude of the white man toward the 
educated African. The white man must realize that the natives 
have faculties for reasoning, and must let the Africans think for 
themselves. The white man must not expect the educated African 
to approximate the European in life, conduct, and ideas. The white 
man should not be surprised when he finds the literate African 
conducting himself. in much the same way as his illiterate brother. 
There should be little fear of the African becoming ‘‘denational- 
ised’’ in coming into contact with modern civilization in its natural 
habitat. The author dismisses this idea as silly. On the contrary 
the ‘‘edueated African is more capable of an African orientation 
and hence it is that he often finds himself in disagreement with poli- 
cies and methods laid down for his ‘guidance and progress’ by 
those who do not share that orientation.’’ Well might it be said, 
then, that the educated African especially when trained in Europe, 
‘ig unduly suspicious of all that the Government does, that he is 
intensely embittered and can only spit mud and poison, and that 
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consequently it is difficult for the Government to appraise at their 
proper valuation things said and done by him.’’ The point is 
that it is difficult to Europeanize even the educated native and why 
should a reasonable person expect it? ‘‘One might as well ask if 
400 years of Roman rule converted the early English into pseudo 
Romans. They spoke and wrote Latin and imitated Roman man- 
ners, but they never became Romanized in nature. Race charac- 
teristics are not obliterated simply because a man becomes adapted 
to another civilization.”’ 

The African being a man, then, should be treated as a man. 
Public functionaries show no inclination to do this, and even the 
missionary ’s Christianity yields to unjust man-made-laws and regu- 
lations. ‘‘Before the barrier of social etiquette the missionary 
pauses ere he practices brotherhood with the dusty-skinned Afri- 
ean. And yet in the supposed paganism of Africa are fundamental 
truths not incompatible with the teachings of the Christian faith. 
In religion, in morals, and in the social structures, African institu- 
tions have proved themselves sufficiently advanced to meet the 
needs of the times. Europe appears to have assumed too much 
responsibility in laying down rules of conduct for Africa—rules 
of conduct which in the homes of the originators themselves have 
not been proved infallible, and some of which have created in the 
Western World and impasse in social conditions, difficult to bridge 
and so far unknown in Africa. The time has arrived therefore to 
introduce the principle of rationalization in the methods of work in 
Africa. The time has arrived when African thought and faith 
should be built into the structure of national stability and accepted 
as forming part of the philosophy of life.’’ 


Cameos from the Kraal. By M. W. Waters, L.L.A., Author of 
Nongqause, Ukukanya; The Light. (Lovedale Institution Press, 
1928. Pp. 58.) 

This little collection of folktales is unfortunately bound in 
paper, but it contains so many interesting stories of value to the 
student of African life and customs that it deserves attention. 
Variants of these stories may be found in other parts, but this very 
fact makes them more valuable to the investigator. The value is 
further enhanced by their first-hand reproduction and by the crude 
drawings of an uneducated native who thus visualized the tales of 
his own land. 
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The author lives in Kaffraria among natives of an acquaintance 
of many years. These stories came from Africans along the Xuka 
River, which winds along the base of the Drakensberg Mountains. 
The chief informer in this case was the owner of a heathen kraal, 
the powerful Xunu, the great Xosa story-teller. Other stories are 
from Makulu, the grandmother; and from Mlungu, the wanderer. 

At the very moment the author arrived and requested Xunu to 
tell these tales he was in the act of relating them to an appreciative 
audience of his own group. Story-telling in Africa, it should be 
remembered, is an outstanding custom. An expert at it easily gets 
a hearing, and there are certain natives who make of it a profes- 
sion. At the close of the day’s labor the natives gather around the 
story-teller for entertainment very much as we today go to the 
moving pictures in the evening. At times of great feasts these tales 
are rehearsed in a fashion somewhat like our plays and pageants. 

In these stories sometimes the animal is a man, and just as 
often the man is an animal. The stories, however, will illustrate 
the mind of the African in the early stages of his development, and 
at the same time they show that these natives had many ideas 
which are as intelligent as many which we today consider sound. The 
most interesting of the stories are about the Jackal. He is the eun- 
ning fellow who works all sorts of tricks on the Oom Wolf. These 
tales appear as ‘‘The Feast of the Meats,’’ ‘‘The Feast of the 
Fruits,’’ and ‘‘The Marriage Feast.’’ Another explains ‘‘Why 
the Jackal Laughs at Night,’’ and the last of this series tells ‘‘ Why 
the Tortoise Moves so Slowly.’’ In the second part of the book 
are found ‘‘The Battle of the White Eagle,’’ ‘‘The Winter Tale,’’ 
‘‘The Story of the Native Doctor,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Mpundulu, 
or Lightning Bird,’’ and ‘‘The Story of Mfene, the Rain Doctor.’’ 
In the third part of the book we find out ‘‘Why some Men are 
Black and some are White,’’ ‘‘Why Dogs sniff at one another’s 
Tails,’’ ‘‘How it is that the Secretary Bird is the Wisest of all 
Creatures,’’ and ‘‘How the Monkey got his Tail.’’ 


Suicide Problems. By Freprerick L. Horrman, Author of Race 
Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro and Consulting 
Statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
(Newark, New Jersey: The Prudential Press, 1927. Pp. 270.) 
This book is a reprint of articles which have appeared in differ- 

ent publications during the last thirty-five years. The chief objec- 
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tive of such articles, according to the author, ‘‘has been to make 
the facts of our suicide experience more conveniently accessible 
to insurance companies and the general public.’’ The author dis- 
cusses such aspects of the problem as the suicide rates of various 
countries, the motives, heredity, the criminal aspect of the act, 
the sex ratio, religious restraint, and the race factor. The book 
contains statistics from the registration areas in the United States 
and foreign countries. In many eases, however, so many facts are 
not yet known that the author is very careful in warning against 
sweeping conclusions. He coneedes that most of these things re- 
quire further investigation. In this he shows that he is much 
wiser today than he was when he published his unwarranted con- 
clusions in his Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. 

According to Mr. Hoffman, primitive man rarely commits sui- 
cide. Yet he says that suicides among slaves have not been uncom- 
mon. Here he fails to take into account the facts that the slaves 
are only a part of the population, and they are foreed into a dis- 
advantageous position. The Negro being regarded as primitive, 
then, would naturally show less frequency of suicides than the 
Teuton overlord. The author gives as an illustration of this point 
that in 1924 the white suicide rate of Georgia was 9.6, while that of 
persons of African blood was 1.6. In Louisiana it was 9.0 for the 
white and 2.7 for the Negro. In Mississippi it was 4.8 for the 
white and 0.9 for the Negro. In South Carolina 6.2 for the white 
and 0.5 for the Negro. ‘‘For the registration States in 1924,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘the rate for the Negro population was only 3.6 while 
the white rate for the same States was 13.0.’’ The author does not 
find that the Negro suicide rate has recently increased; but he 
contends that a more thorough assimilation of the Negro to Ameri- 
ean standards will bring this to pass. 

‘‘Our Negro population,’’ says he, ‘‘has for many years shown 
a much lower rate of suicide than the white population. For all 
practical purposes, our Negroes live in much the same manner as 
the white. They have about the same religious connections, enjoy 
about the same civil status, and to a large extent are reasonably 
well enough educated to comprehend the difference between right 
and wrong. If, therefore, the Negro suicide rate is decidedly lower 
than the white, I feel it may safely be attributed to racial influence 
rather than to the American environment. In different reviews of 
the suicide rates for American cities I give the rates for the two 
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races. Thus, for the period 1909-1913, in my discussion of the 
question in the Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, I give 
a table according to which the suicide rate of the white population 
for the Southern States for that period is 11.3 and for the colored, 
or Negro, population only 3.3. For certain Southern cities the 
disparity in the rates, however, is less. Such individual cases of 
Negro suicides that have come to my attention have rather indicated 
that the act was committed under the influence of alcoholism, 
jealousy, or religious frenzy. As the Negro becomes more and more 
thoroughly assimilated with the American population, an increase 
in the suicide rate may be expected.”’ 


Nationality, Color, and Economic Opportunity in the City of Buf- 
falo. By Nites CarPENTER, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Buffalo, and Associates. (Published under the 
direction of the Committee on Publications of the Roswell Park 
Publication Fund of the University of Buffalo in co-operation 
with the Inquiry, 129 E. 22nd St., New York, 1927. Pp. 100. 
Price 50c.) 


This publication was the result of cooperative enterprise. It 
was undertaken in 1925. At first the plan was to limit the study to 
a survey of a number of typical local industries and to ‘‘interviews 
with employers, leaders, and workers among the major ethnic 
groups of Buffalo.’’ Later for good reasons, however, a number 
of auxiliary investigations were inaugurated and carried out by 
students under Prof. Carpenter’s direction. These were ‘‘The 
Negro Worker in Buffalo Industry’’ by Mrs. Mary Wesley, assisted 
by Mr. W. W. Strange; ‘‘The Relation between Income and Na- 
tionality and Religious Experience of 1,300 Women Clerical 
Workers’’ by Miss M. E. Wagner; ‘‘An Inquiry into the Attitude 
towards Negroes and Immigrants of a number of Trades Unions,’’ 
by Mr. Daniel Katz, the work of whom was supplemented and 
eompiled by Miss Gwendolyn Doughton; and ‘‘Case Stories’’ by 
Miss Eva T. Ravnitsky. 

The data collected cover the various aspects of the community 
as they present themselves to one seeking the background of things. 
There is an effort to find out exactly what nationalities live in 
Buffalo, where they reside, how they are situated, what they do, 
the attitudes of employers toward these various elements, the rela- 
tions of the one to the other, the experience of these workers, the 
influence of trades unions, miscegenation, and social antagonism. 
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The conclusions of the editor with respect to the Negro worker 
require attention here. He finds that the Negro and immigrant 
are economically disadvantaged, as compared with the native white 
of native white parentage. He finds also that the Negro is more 
seriously handicapped than the immigrant, the latter showing a 
tendency steadily to advance to a higher level, while the Negro 
seems still to be confined within narrowly circumscribed limits. 
Although the Negro migrant is better adjusted than the non- 
English-speaking immigrant who has to learn the customs of the 
country, the Negro migrant does not advance as fast as his com- 
petitor. The Negro, therefore, must ‘‘be suffering from disabilities 
that more than offset his great and obvious advantages.”’ 

Seeking a possible explanation of this situation the editor says, 
‘‘These other disabilities may be the result of some inherent racial 
lack. They may be the result of an acerbation of opposition and 
discrimination on account of his color. They may be the result 
of both. Whatever their causation, they exist; and the Negro 
remains largely limited to the ranks of unskilled labor, while the 
immigrant is putting the abler, and more aggressive of his group, 
and particularly his sons and daughters, into skilled work, labor- 
supervision, clerical and managerial work, and proprietorship.’’ 

‘‘The Negro in Buffalo is probably economically better off than 
his brother in the cotton fields and tobacco plantations of the 
South. If he were not, he would not be migrating hither at the 
rate of around 1,000 per year. But relative to his white fellow 
worker—whether of native or immigrant stock—he remains on 
the lowest step of the economic ladder. A long-continued régime 
of restricted immigration, coupled with industrial expansion, may 
give him an opportunity to follow his Irish, German, Polish, Jew- 
ish, and Italian neighbors upwards. His northward migration is, 
in a sense, evidence that he is doing so already. How far he can 
go, only the future can tell.’’ 
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NOTES 


The friends of the Association will be grieved to learn of the 
passing of Gertrude Sanborn, the author of Veiled Aristocrats, 
brought out a few years ago by the Associated Publishers. Her 
home was in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She was one of the few white 
people in this country, who have tired of such fiction as that which 
portrays the life of the lowly Negro as it is done in works like 
Porgy. She believed that the talented tenth of the race should 
have a hearing. To become acquainted with the Negroes she lived 
among them in the East and West. She learned not only how the 
Negroes move on in this earthly procession but saw at the same 
time the gross injustice of the wrongs from which they suffer. The 
result of this experience was this novel. Veiled Aristocrats may 
not rise to the level of the best written fiction of our day, but the 
intentions of the author were lofty and sincere. So many readers 
of the book failed to get the point of view of the writer and pro- 
eeeded to lecture her as to how the task should have been done. 
She was intensely interested in the betterment of the conditions 
obtaining among Negroes, however, and maintained this attitude 
down to her death. 

We are shocked to have report also the death of Miss Geneva 
E. Jackson, a life member of the Association and a faithful worker 
in the development of the Kansas City Branch. She was born 
in Boston, attended its public schools, and completed the college 
course at Radcliffe. During her career she taught Romance Lan- 
guage in the Lineoln High School in Kansas City and at the West 
Virginia State College. Officials of both of these institutions found 
her a woman of rare culture, personal charm, and generous spirit 
—an excellent teacher. 

Miss Jackson was unlike most Negroes who lose their bearing in 
being educated in the North in the doctrine of the ‘‘glorious su- 
periority’’ of the Teuton and the ‘‘lamentable inferiority’’ of the 
African. She never permitted the fallacious teachings of biased 
professors to undermine her faith in her own people and her inter- 
est in their welfare. Wherever her lot was cast among them she 


always made herself useful. Although occupied in another field, 
she devoted much of her time and means to the work of the As- 


sociation, which is poorer today because of the departure of this 


great soul. 
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